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INTRODUCTION 


Terminology is the root of all unhappiness. 
—ANTON KUH 


0 rigins and original meanings cling to some concepts more 
than to others. Or so it can seem. Take “antisemitism,” 
which entered the popular lexicon in 1879. It was then that a 
journalist in Germany dubbed his own outlook “antisemitic,” 
because he wanted to mark the difference between himself 
and bigots he deemed less serious. The applications and con- 
notations of the term soon expanded. Within a few years, or- 
thodox Jews had started using it to characterize their reform 
rivals. But no matter: “antisemitism” has long been the key 
category in the study of anti-Jewish prejudice, and in a way, 
this history has freed the concept from its beginnings. Haven't 
we come to think that if a lot of us can work with “antisemi- 
tism” judiciously, then just about everyone should be able to? 
After all, when “antisemitism” is wielded as a means of incit- 
ing or smearing, we say little about the pull of old patterns. It 
is, for the most part, the wielder who gets the blame. 

Now consider “Jewish self-hatred.” We find it, too, relied 
upon at the highest levels of scholarship. Yet “Jewish self- 
hatred” hasnt established itself there to the same degree as 
“antisemitism, and this difference appears to have made, 
well, all the difference.! For when someone employs “Jewish 
self-hatred” reductively or vituperatively—in whatever con- 
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text—it often happens that the phrase’s history is held respon- 
sible, especially its early history. That “Jewish self-hatred” 
took shape as a polemical weapon, that it rose to prominence 
as an instrument of censure—these views have staple-like sta- 
tus in critical responses to the concept, quite a few of which 
feature claims about how the concepts original meanings 
have managed to hold their ground. Only “Jewish self-hatred” 
neither came about nor gained currency in the ways I’ve just 
described. And so a revision, if not an apologia, is in order. 

This isnt to suggest that every attempt to write the geneal- 
ogy of “Jewish self-hatred” has been carried out in the service 
of a critique. There are other accounts, accounts that dont 
seek, in effect, to discredit the concept. But these have proven 
to be almost as misleading as the most programmatic ones, 
which raises a series of questions, beginning with: why? Why 
has the emergence of “Jewish self-hatred” been so hard to 
track? What is it about the history of the concept, and what is 
it about how we practice conceptual history, that has made 
for such a high rate of failure? In part 1, I offer some answers. 
Doing so will involve examining the prehistory of “Jewish 
self-hatred,” which is, as it happens, also important for under- 
standing the genesis of that particular notion. 

Indeed, one of the aims of this book is to show that “Jew- 
ish self-hatred” was forged in opposition to the terms that 
look like—and that have been seen as—its precursors.” Con- 
trary to what scholars and critics often argue, “Jewish self- 
hatred” didn’t come into being as a straightforward extension 
of a long-running, mostly censorious discussion of Jewish 
self-contempt. It was formulated, rather, to promote a very 
different way of thinking. For Anton Kuh and Theodor Less- 
ing—the semisuccessful authors who, respectively, coined 
and popularized the concept— “Jewish self-hatred” was a 
heading that stood at once for a very big problem and its 
world-saving solution. In their works, “Jewish self-hatred” 
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has, along with various other connotations, nothing less than 
redemptive meanings.’ 

Part 2 focuses on Kuh, part 3 on Lessing. Each tells the 
story of how its subject came to use “Jewish self-hatred” as he 
did. In both cases, we will hear about a host of factors. Both 
Kuh and Lessing had personal stakes in their conceptual en- 
deavors, for example. They grew up in assimilated—or rather, 
assimilationist—German-Jewish homes, which is where their 
interest in the dynamics of assimilationism began. Further- 
more, in defining “Jewish self-hatred,’ Kuh and Lessing deal 
mostly with their own ranks: German-Jewish intellectuals. 
Hence Alfred Déblin’s assessment of the book in which, with 
plenty of shtick, Kuh unveils his term; upon reading Jews and 
Germans (1921), Döblin remarked, “What good is all the wit in 
the world if you’re only talking about five acquaintances?”* 

Of course, we could say the same thing about many reck- 
onings with the Jewish Question. What caused Döblin to 
wonder about Kuh’s approach is probably that Kuh relies on 
local reference points in discussing not simply the plight of 
the Jews, but also the fate of allhumanity. In fact, “Jewish self- 
hatred” is, in a sense, a consequence of the First World War 
and the large-scale reorienting to which the war led. Kuh’s 
belief that much had become clearer and much had changed 
helped prompt him to call for a terminological shift, his logic 
being that the new situation should have at least elements of 
its own vocabulary. Generally speaking, the war radicalized 
both Kuhs and Lessing’s thought, while fostering, as well, 
greater complexity. Though hardly identical, both their re- 
sponses to the events of 1914-18 entailed cultivating incongru- 
ous—and even incompatible—ideas about the ills of modern 
society. And as we will see, both Kuh and Lessing used “Jew- 
ish self-hatred” to resolve those tensions, and in such a way 
that the concept signifies just the capacity through which the 
Jews could teach the world how to heal itself. 
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Kuh found inspiration for his paradoxes in a number of 
sources. Some have faded from view as much as he has, as, for 
example, the psychologist Otto Gross. Others are as famous 
as ever. Foremost among the latter group is Nietzsche, who 
once spoke of “Jewish hatred” as “the profoundest and most 
sublime kind of hatred, previously unknown on earth and ca- 
pable of creating ideals and reversing values.’’ Lessing, too, 
built upon Nietzsche's thought, and Lessing almost certainly 
drew on Kuh’s Jews and Germans when he wrote his higher- 
profile book, Jewish Self-Hatred (1930). What, then, about the 
effect of that work? Did the affirmative meanings that Lessing 
gave to “Jewish self-hatred” ever stick well enough to make 
their presence felt? For reasons that should become clear, this 
question is a good point from which to begin a new geneal- 
ogy of “Jewish self-hatred”—and thus it is also a good place to 
break off. 


PART ONE 


Genealogical Imperatives 


The best author will be the one who 
is ashamed of being a writer. 
—FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


| n the spring of 1931, Theodor Lessing set off from his home 
in Hanover to take his first and, as it would turn out, his only 
trip to the Middle East. The journey had been a long time in 
coming. A feminist, a socialist, and an anti-noise and anti- 
imperialism activist who earned his living mainly as a kind of 
philosophical feuilletonist, Lessing was, as well, a Zionist, and 
at the age of fifty-nine, he had been one for more than thirty 
years. To his delight, Lessing learned in Jerusalem that his 
work had preceded him there. A letter to his wife excitedly 
conveys the news: “Not far from the Wailing Wall, a Jew rec- 
ognized me and addressed me by my name. He had just 
bought my ‘Jewish self-hatred book’ —all the bookstores in 
the city have it”! 

If Lessing was glad to see his latest monograph being sold 
in Jerusalem, he hardly seemed surprised, and why should he 
have been? After all, Jewish Self-Hatred was an undertaking 
that important Zionists had backed. Siegmund Kaznelson, 
the director of the Jüdischer Verlag (or Jewish Press), had 
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made Lessing's study part of the press’s new “Zionist book 
league” series. Robert Weltsch, a leader of the Zionist move- 
ment in Germany, had encouraged Kaznelson in this. Not 
that he had needed nudging: both men, and especially Kaz- 
nelson, thought that Jewish Self-Hatred would serve the Zion- 
ist cause extraordinarily well. Upon reading selections, Kaz- 
nelson spoke of the book as being a “Zionist propaganda 
coup,’ and of how it would be “sensational in the extreme.” 
He predicted, moreover, that Lessing’s work would “in its ef- 
fects far surpass” whatever else he might opt to include in the 
“Zionist book league” venture.’ 

To say that he was right isn’t saying much, since infighting 
at the press soon killed the series. But Kaznelson and Weltsch 
also came close to the mark about the impact of Lessing’s vol- 
ume. If the book failed to create a sensation, it succeeded in 
causing a stir, quickly popularizing the catchy young term in 
its title: a product of the early interwar years, the concept 
“Jewish self-hatred” wasn't yet a decade old. Furthermore, 
with its mix of pathos-laden homily, colorful theory, and con- 
cise biography, Lessing’s text won over a parade of Zionist 
readers. Writing in Self-Defense in 1930, Felix Weltsch, a 
cousin of Robert, gave this gushing appraisal: “The well- 
known philosopher” has “brought forth a deep-reaching psy- 
chology of the Jewish spirit,” which “shows us how to find the 
way that leads out of negation and decline, and to healing and 
freedom.” Kafka's friend Max Brod, whom Lessing had pro- 
pitiated for years, would take the opportunity to flatter Less- 
ing back, hailing Jewish Self-Hatred as a work of “genius.”> Ac- 
cording to an anonymous reviewer for The Voice, another 
Zionist newspaper, Lessing deftly illuminated the “tragedy of 
the Jew who tries to flee from himself and his Jewishness.”* In 
the Jiidische Rundschau, perhaps the most respected organ of 
German Zionism, an unnamed author enthused over the 
“liberating force” of Lessing’s words, as well as their ability to 
open up “new perspectives on a great Jewish future?” Mean- 
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while, a less mainstream Zionist publication thanked Lessing 
for revealing— “with uncommon acumen’—the “deep psy- 
chic abyss that is Jewish self-hatred.”® 

Anti-Zionists, on the other hand, tended to be harsh in 
their assessments, though they weren't the only ones to express 
scorn. Freud famously disliked Lessing’s book, in which psy- 
choanalysis figures as a consequence of Jewish self-hatred, but 
he stated his disdain curtly and informally.’ It was the newspa- 
per of the integration-minded Central Association of German 
Citizens of the Jewish Faith that felt compelled to carry out a 
thorough public reckoning. Its upshot wasnt so much that 
Jewish self-hatred didn’t exist or warrant scrutiny, as that with 
their antirationalist bent, Lessing’s ideas about Jews and Juda- 
ism were misguided to the point of making little sense. Lessing 
had hardly gone out of his way to head off such doubts. To the 
contrary, quite a few passages in Jewish Self-Hatred read like 
attempts to speak the effusive language of Jewish renewal that 
Gershom Scholem dubbed “Buberdeutsch,’ after the Zionist 
philosopher Martin Buber (and his rhetorical excesses). Less- 
ing’s book proclaims, for example, that Jewish self-hatred 
wont abate until there are Jews who spend their time “praying 
before the trees and the clouds?” Summing up his or her ob- 
jections, the reviewer for the Central Associations newspaper 
dismisses such lines as absurdities. They have, according to the 
reviewer, nothing to offer the Jewish Geist, which should spend 
its time immersed in nothing other than Geist.!! 

In an essay published in Morning, a magazine with ties to 
the Central Association, the Leipzig-based rabbi Felix Gold- 
mann strikes a more respectful tone, stressing at the outset 
that Lessing’s writings haven't received as much praise as they 
deserve. Goldmann also gives Lessing credit for drawing at- 
tention to the blight of Jewish self-hatred, whose toll of tor- 
ment, he maintains, hasnt been emphasized enough. But in 
the end, Goldmann develops a sharp critique of Lessing’s text. 
It seemed to him that if Lessing’s focus was well founded, the 
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execution of his analysis had gone badly awry. Lessing had 
done nothing less, in fact, than lose sight of one of his own 
suggestions about what the concept “Jewish self-hatred” 
should be taken to mean. For while all of them were troubled, 
the six assimilated intellectuals whom Lessing offers as his 
case studies didn’t all display, as Goldmann puts it, “the ha- 
tred the renegade harbors for the community he’s turned his 
back on? Hence the verdict: “Lessings examples don't sup- 
port his theory.’ 

When we set up this reception as I have just done, namely, 
as a series of Zionist and anti-Zionist responses to an ardent, 
officially sanctioned Zionist work, outfitted with a fresh label 
for what its author treats as the given of Western Jewry’s mal- 
aise, then the reception unfolds as we might expect it to. But 
if I had begun with an overview of more recent accounts of 
Lessing’s book, and proceeded from there to survey the early 
debate about it, the tenor and the dimensions of the debate 
would be less self-evident. Indeed, they would likely come as 
a surprise. This isnt simply because over the past half-century 
Lessing’s readers have been scholars, who have, naturally 
enough, transformed the meaning of his study by bringing to 
it their own questions, concepts, and interpretive strategies. 
Here the gap between early and later understandings also has 
to do with a tendency to misrepresent both the historical 
place of Lessing’s signature usage and its explicit content, and 
the gap is therefore a problem, a problem that stems from a 
larger one. Despite our interest in how the notion “Jewish 
self-hatred” was born, we still don't have a persuasive geneal- 
ogy of the term. 


Why is that so? To begin with, “Jewish self-hatred” has a way 
of calling forth the kinds of polemical measures its critics 
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decry, and this cycle has skewed inquiries into its past. Take 
the case of Allan Janik, the co-author of the widely read, well- 
received book Wittgensteins Vienna (1973). Put off by how his 
fellow historians of ideas had worked with “Jewish self- 
hatred,” Janik undertook to show “how thoroughly” the con- 
cept has been “tinged” with essentialism from the start, and 
how it has, as a result, led to bad exegesis.” Certainly Janik 
had grounds for suspicion when he wrote the essay “Vien- 
nese Culture and the Jewish-Self-Hatred Hypothesis” (1987). 
Among contemporary scholars, Janik charged no less a per- 
sonage than Peter Gay with misusing the category “Jewish 
self-hatred,’ and he did so with some justification. 

Gay, to be sure, had framed the issue of Jewish self-con- 
tempt in a variety of ways. He had suggested that even the 
most vicious Jewish self-skewering could be well intentioned. 
What sometimes drove it, according to Gay, was less an urge 
to make other Jews suffer than the sense that if other Jews 
would just shape up, antisemites would have nothing to in- 
veigh against, or be violent about—self-hatred as tough love, 
however misguided.'4 Echoing W.E.B. Dubois and Isaiah Ber- 
lin, Gay had also put forth the point that self-directed bigotry 
among minorities is a natural, hard-to-avoid phenomenon, if 
not a desirable one.!® In Freud, Jews, and Other Germans 
(1978), Gay observes, “For like all minorities, Jews too incor- 
porated at least some of the prejudices and stereotypes of the 
dominant majority around them.” As if that sounded too 
vague and too abstract, Gay goes for concreteness and im- 
mediacy in his next sentence. He asks, “What Jew has not 
cringed at what he regards as the ostentatious behavior—loud 
voices, sharp clothing, flashing jewelry, sported by those who 
‘look Jewish’ in a theatre lobby, a restaurant, a bus?” In addi- 
tion to these normalizing sketches, Gay draws a thorough 
and far from unsympathetic portrait of his chief instance of 
Jewish self-hatred, the conductor Hermann Levi, who didn't 
so much feel ashamed of his fellow Jews, as subject himself to 
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painful antisemitic razzing from Richard Wagner and his 
circle.!? 

But where he makes an example of Gay, Janik focuses on 
Gay’s handling of a different historical actor: the fin-siecle 
philosopher Otto Weininger. As he introduces Levis outlook, 
Gay, in effect, dismisses Weininger’s brief life and occasion- 
ally bizarre thought as cautionary tales that do little more 
than illustrate the “terrifying power of Selbsthaf?'* And while 
Gay himself is otherwise fairer, this move isn't a lonely aber- 
ration. Elsewhere, too, the concept “Jewish self-hatred” ap- 
pears to have abetted in academic writing a not-so-scholarly 
rushing to judgment, with the judged most often being early 
twentieth-century German Jews whose rhetoric seems to mir- 
ror the antisemitic discourses of their day. Consider Jacques 
Le Rider’s response to the Viennese firebrand Karl Kraus. Or 
more specifically, consider how in 1987, Le Rider, a leading 
theorist of Viennese modernism, dealt with a provocatively 
worded, yet also densely paradoxical essay by Kraus. In Le 
Rider’s brusque determination, Krauss “Heine and the Con- 
sequences” (1910) “can only really be understood as yet an- 
other symptom of jüdischer Selbsthafs”” 

Thus Janik had a point when he told scholars to apply the 
notion “Jewish self-hatred” more circumspectly, or not at all. 
He also had one when he reminded readers that Sex and 
Character (1903), which young Weininger finished just before 
he shot himself, and which would become the world’s best- 
selling revised Ph.D. thesis, has more complexity than its of- 
ten-cited low moments imply. Pronouncements like “there 
has never been a noble man of Jewish blood” and “women at 
least have faith in men, the Jew believes in nothing” are, as 
Janik stressed, largely confined to a single chapter in Wein- 
inger’s book.” But what finally matters for us is Janik’s histori- 
cal argument, and where Janik sets about trying to make it 
stick, he himself operates all too hastily. Beyond wrongly stat- 
ing that Lessing “coined” the term “Jewish self-hatred,” Janik 
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hangs his whole theory of Lessing’s fateful essentialism on an 
anachronistic interpretation of a misquotation. 

Having repeatedly called Lessing’s understanding of Jew- 
ish self-hatred “racist,” and even characterized it as being 
“based upon a racism which is just as crude as anything the 
most vulgar Nazi ideologues might have asserted,’ Janik mar- 
shals a single line of text in support of his claims.” The line 
reads, “Weininger hated his blood, and his blood was Jewish 
blood”? Yet contrary to what Janik assumes, it was possible 
in Lessing’s day to speak of “Jewish blood” without advancing 
Nazi-style racism. In the mouth of a Nazi, the phrase might 
have sent a chill down the spine. More often, however, “Jew- 
ish blood” still had “Jewish descent” as its primary meaning, 
as it did for, say, Walter Benjamin in 1931.” Furthermore, if 
Lessing was unusually provocative in ascribing a biological 
component to Jewish identity—he insisted that Jews are more 
“Aryan” than Germans—he was also uncommonly direct in 
challenging the extreme biological determinism of the Nazis, 
who had him murdered in 1933. And in the end, Lessing saw 
Jewishness as a distinctive constellation of attributes that 
shared values and experiences had produced, for the most 
part. So when, in Jewish Self-Hatred, Lessing repudiates “rac- 
ist antisemitism” only to mention “Jewish blood,” he isn’t nec- 
essarily contradicting himself.*4 

Beyond all that, Lessing didn't actually write, “Weininger 
hated his blood.” His phrasing, rather, is “Weininger hated 
blood,’ and the addition of the word “his” is no insignificant 
error.” Transforming “hated blood” into “hated his blood” 
distorts Lessing’s message, all the more so because of what 
Janik does with the change. Indeed, Janik leans on precisely 
the recast wording in emphasizing how much Lessing’s con- 
ception of Jewish self-hatred relies on “racism.” The idea is 
that, for Lessing, the term “Jewish self-hatred” signifies “the 
hatred of Jewish blood by a person of Jewish blood.’ But by 
the remark that gets lost, Lessing is proposing something 
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very different. When he wants Jews to pray before the trees 
and the clouds, Lessing is making the case that Jews have be- 
come unhealthily estranged from, and hostile to, the messy, 
bloody world outside their mental abstractions; and he is 
doing likewise when he notes (or imagines) that Weininger 
“hated blood” Issues such as this one make up the thematic 
nub of Lessing’s book, much more than Weininger’s dispar- 
agement of Jews and Judaism does. It was these preoccupa- 
tions that frustrated Goldmann, the rabbi in Leipzig. He 
opened Lessing’s study hoping to gain insight into the psy- 
chology of “renegade” Jews who detest their own heritage, 
and he felt let down when Lessing failed to oblige him. 

What proposition in intellectual history could be more 
damning than the claim: this concept rests on racism as bad as 
that of the least-refined Nazis? Yet Janik’s standing as the most 
draconian critic of the concept “Jewish self-hatred” didn't last 
long. His genealogy is, in fact, quite a bit milder than some of 
its more recent counterparts. So it appears that “Jewish self- 
hatred” has become an even stronger magnet for invective. 
The main reason for this development is hard to miss. As 
Arab-Israeli relations have worsened over the past decade, the 
term “Jewish self-hatred” has been thrust back into promi- 
nence. “Back,” because during the “American-Jewish Cold 
War” of the 1950s and 1960s, “Jewish self-hatred” served as a 
popular cudgel in exchanges about the boundaries of accept- 
able Jewish self-representation and self-criticism.?° Only those 
debates often turned on literature. Philip Roth’s work, for ex- 
ample, played a key part in them.” Today, “Jewish self-hatred” 
tends to be used in the political sector of the public sphere, 
and like so much of what is said there, it has gone viral. 

Since 2000, the website http.masada2000.org has kept a 
list of “self-hating Israeli traitors” which includes politically 
moderate American Jews who believe that Israel is, to some 
degree, responsible for the severity of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. The tag “Jewish self-hatred” figures centrally, more- 
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over, in David Mamet’s book The Wicked Son (2005); under 
that rubric, Mamet anathematizes (mostly unnamed) Jews 
“whose denunciations of Israel,’ in his opinion, “rise to the 
realm of race treason.” In this general context, Rush Lim- 
baugh, too, deployed the label “self-hating Jew,’ though he 
had a more specific target—George Soros.” The same goes 
for Benjamin Netanyahu, the prime minister himself, whose 
objects of opprobrium in 2009 were Rahm Emanuel and 
David Axelrod.*! 

Thus a number of Jewish public figures and intellectuals 
have felt pressed, during the past decade, to rebut the charge 
that their criticisms of Israel stem from a self-destructive 
self-loathing.” In a 2007 issue of the British newspaper The 
Guardian, for instance, Jacqueline Rose denies that Jewish 
self-hatred is what has prompted her to scrutinize and speak 
out against various aspects of Israel’s political culture. But 
Rose did more than defend herself; she also went on the at- 
tack, campaigning against the “myth of Jewish self-hatred” 
The late historian Tony Judt did likewise. A frequent con- 
tributor to the New York Review of Books, Judt used that 
forum to call for a binational Israeli state, as well as to con- 
demn Israel’s treatment of its Arab citizens. And 2007 saw 
him censure his censurers, some of whom had tried to link 
his positions on Israel to Jewish self-hatred and “inner” anti- 
semitism. Judt warned that when Jews (and non-Jews) who 
stay within the parameters of reasonable debate are made out 
to be antisemites, concepts on which many people rely lose 
their value. The risk, he admonished, is that every “reference 
to anti-Semitism” will come across as another “political de- 
fense of Israeli policy.’ 

No wonder, then, that the skepticism of today’s critics of 
“Jewish self-hatred” often surpasses Janik’s. Janik never rec- 
ommended that we banish the rubric from scholarly dis- 
course. Indeed, he praised what may well be the two most 
notable analytic appropriations of the term: Kurt Lewin’s 
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“classic,” “sophisticated” article “Self-Hatred among Jews” 
(1941), and Sander Gilman’s “magisterial” study Jewish Self- 
Hatred (1986).** A commentator writing in the Israeli news- 
paper Haaretz, by contrast, recently declared “Jewish self- 
hatred” to be “a bogus concept.’ Similarly, in his review of 
The Anti-Journalist (2008), my book about Karl Kraus, the 
Germanist R. C. Conard all but insists that no scholar has ever 
managed to work fruitfully with “Jewish self-hatred” Conard 
gives a very short sketch of the term’s career, which he sees as 
filled with fraud: “for many years the expression ‘Jewish self- 
hatred’ has passed as coinage in the realm of scholarship.”*° 
From there, Conard goes on to wish that “this cheap psycho- 
logical currency will lose all claim to academic legitimacy?” 
Never mind that some of the leading lights in Jewish stud- 
ies—for example, Paul Mendes-Flohr , Todd Endelman, and 
Shulamit Volkov—have employed the category “Jewish self- 
hatred” with a high degree of self-awareness.** Never mind, as 
well, that in doing so their intention has been to delineate his- 
torical patterns of self-fashioning among German Jews, rather 
than to put forth compromising psychological diagnoses. 

In the most extensive genealogy of “Jewish self-hatred” 
published during the past ten years, the psychologist Mick 
Finlay harbors hopes much like Conard’s, while underscoring 
a connection that Janik left untouched. Finlay’s essay “Pathol- 
ogizing Dissent” (2005) lays out a trajectory whereby Zionist 
“identity politics” have determined the concept’s course. The 
notion was imbued with political (and polemical) meanings 
at the very beginning, according to Finlay, and they have kept 
their place at its core. “Jewish self-hatred” has retained its ele- 
ment of identity politics even in academic projects like Gil- 
man’s, which, in Finlay’s view, winds up promoting “norma- 
tive definitions of Jewish identity.” 

As Gilman presents them, his aims don’t play to such 
ends. Gilman’s is, to a large extent, a literary critical or “tropo- 
logical” endeavor, as he puts it, signaling that he will be bring- 
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ing to bear on his subject the methods of discourse analysis. 
But Gilman’s starting point is a piece of psychology. Gilman 
takes the phenomenon of Jewish self-hatred to be like other 
minority self-hatreds. For him, these result “from the outsid- 
ers’ acceptance of the mirage of themselves generated by their 
reference group—that group in society which they see as de- 
fining them—as a reality? Equipped with this conception of 
the self-hater’s confusion, Gilman sets about trying to under- 
stand how the trope of the Jews’ linguistic inferiority came to 
pervade German-Jewish letters, even as they so forcefully 
gave the lie to it. In doing so, Gilman, if anything, normalizes 
Jewish self-hatred. For he finds it everywhere: in Moses Men- 
delssohn, Heine, Borne, Marx, Berthold Auerbach, Kafka, 
and Kraus, among many others. It may even be that Gilman’s 
study, which appeared around the same time as Janik’s article, 
draws on the frustration that Janik flagged as his impetus— 
that is, the frustration over seeing “Jewish self-hatred” used to 
dismiss German-Jewish authors as unserious. 

But regardless of whether or not Finlay’s “Pathologizing 
Dissent” is fair in its assessment of Gilman’s book, the gene- 
alogy that Finlay puts forward has obvious shortcomings. 
One is that it is too selective: Finlay simply passes over the 
many instances of “Jewish self-hatred” that don't jibe with 
the story he wants to tell. Another weakness is that his gene- 
alogy is, in a way, too inclusive. Much of the time, the appar- 
ent goal of Finlay’s undertaking is to develop a historical cri- 
tique of a specific conceptual pair, namely, “self-hating Jew” 
and “Jewish self-hatred.” Hence his subtitle: “Zionism, Iden- 
tity Politics, and the ‘Self-hating Jew? ” And, indeed, as Finlay 
looks for lines of semantic continuity running from Lessing, 
through Lewin and Gilman, to debates about Israel in the 
present day, he suggests that the accumulated resonances of 
“the term self-hate” pull its users toward identity politics. Yet 
in dealing with the term’s early history, Finlay treats words 
whose meanings seem close to that of “Jewish self-hatred” as 
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though they denoted and connoted exactly what “Jewish 
self-hatred” did. Often, in fact, he implies that he is talking 
about the use of that particular locution, when he is alluding 
to an occurrence of something else, for example, “Jewish 
antisemitism?! 

Thus Finlay leaves us with the impression that a series of 
Zionist and anti-Zionist authors, including Lessing, started to 
speak of “Jewish self-hatred” well before the concept became 
part of their lexicon.’ Doing this helps Finlay. It is what al- 
lows him to posit that Zionists and their Jewish critics brought 
the phrase “Jewish self-hatred” into currency just as they 
were beginning to discredit each other in the harshest of keys, 
or at the fin de siècle.“ By not distinguishing between “Jewish 
self-hatred” and the similar-sounding labels that preceded it, 
Finlay, in other words, gives (undue) added weight to his ar- 
gument about the links between the advent of Zionist iden- 
tity politics and the origins of “Jewish self-hatred.” Yet we 
shouldn't reduce this strategy to an effect of Finlay’s axe-to- 
grind style of historical reconstruction. The authors of the 
most influential genealogies of “Jewish self-hatred” have 
made the same move, after all, and they have held to the term 
as an analytic category. With them, the practice of nondis- 
tinction hasn’t furthered programmatic ends. It is just a way 
of doing conceptual history. 


Conceptual history and other kinds of history are, as Rein- 
hart Koselleck has pithily put it, “different.’** Exactly how 
they differ will have to remain a question for another day. 
What bears mentioning here is that like all areas of history, 
conceptual history poses its own special challenges, and ge- 
nealogists of “Jewish self-hatred” haven't given all of them the 
attention they deserve. I’m thinking, in particular, of the chal- 
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lenge of linguistic resemblance. Lets say you’ve written a so- 
cial history of the First World War. Perhaps you've found a 
way to dispute how previous authors have set the temporal 
boundaries of your topic. But how far will you have gone? In 
all likelihood, you won't have staked your career on the claim 
that although appearances suggest otherwise, the Great War 
began with the Franco-Prussian conflict of 1870. So as you 
read through the proofs of your book, catching many flaws 
you can no longer fix, you'll at least be spared the feeling that 
you've managed to conflate your event with a much earlier 
one. 

But a practitioner of conceptual history could easily have 
just that experience. If she’s not doing traditional Begriffsge- 
schichte, which tends to begin with etymological tracking and 
then to follow an individual key term, there's a good chance 
that a person delving into conceptual history will be seeking, 
in effect, to understand the formation of a discourse. Along 
the way, it could well seem that a part of the discourse—even 
the concept ostensibly at issue—emerged before it really did, 
because by the time the part came to be, its larger discursive 
setting had come together. Imagine a scenario where a con- 
cept hasnt quite arrived in its mature form, but people have 
been talking more or less about what the concept would 
mean, in terms much like the ones in which the concept ulti- 
mately would be cast. The general notion of X has gained cur- 
rency; the specific locution “X” hasn't yet been coined. If the 
(often unspoken) goal is to comprehend a discursive turn, 
rather than a rhetorical twist, then why dwell on the gap be- 
tween currency and coinage? Why even stop to mark it? 

A tour of the prehistory of “Jewish self-hatred” should 
help us see why the concept’s discourse-oriented genealogists 
have overlooked or brushed aside such questions. Precursor 
terms and discussions begin to occur as far back as the En- 
lightenment era. In pondering the Jews’ suitability for civic 
emancipation, the philosopher Lazarus Bendavid worried 
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that oppression had made his people into a “nation of slaves,” 
whose peculiarities included a surfeit of self-contempt.** These 
thoughts of 1793 amount, according to one critic, to “practi- 
cally a theory of Jewish self-hatred?*” We might also say that 
about Rahel Varnhagen’s self-analyses, which date from Ben- 
david’s day. Rahel, as she is generally called, was born in 1771, 
in Berlin, to affluent parents. Legendarily quick-witted, and 
full of passion for German letters, she founded a salon in the 
family home while still in her teens. It was an immediate suc- 
cess; by the mid-1790s, the gatherings Rahel hosted attracted 
some of Berlin’s most dynamic minds. 

After a hiatus, during which she married the Prussian dip- 
lomat Karl August Varnhagen von Ense and converted to 
Protestantism, Rahel restarted her salon in the 1820s. This 
time, too, she was able to bring together many of the most 
vibrant intellects of the day, like Hegel and Heine. But al- 
though Rahel reached a level of integration that would have 
been unthinkable during her own childhood, she spent much 
of her life feeling bitter about her fate. It wasn't simply that the 
antisemitic barbs she had to endure wounded her, or that 
they made for a position that would remain odd and tantaliz- 
ing, even as it became a familiar one among the German- 
Jewish literati: being both insider and outsider. In letters and 
conversations recorded by her husband, Rahel at once voices 
and probes the type of internecine resentment that the psy- 
chologist Lewin, as a German-Jewish émigré, would put at the 
center of the seminal work mentioned above, “Self-Hatred 
among Jews.’ Indeed, Rahel took large steps toward anticipat- 
ing basic aspects of Lewin’s essay, which, with a nod to Less- 
ing, helped introduce the term “Jewish self-hatred” to the 
Anglo-American public sphere. 

Lewin wrote about how stereotypes and discrimination 
could lead those members of an “underprivileged group” who 
sought social acceptance to blame, in effect, the victim, and 
despise their own background as the cause of their unhappi- 
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ness. More than a century earlier, Rahel luridly parsed how 
she experienced her Jewish descent as a shameful, soul-kill- 
ing stain that couldn't be washed away, and that, along with 
her status as a woman, prevented her from flourishing as na- 
ture had equipped her to. “My whole life? she once reflected, 
“is a process of bleeding to death?” 

Rahel died in 1833. By then, frustrations like hers had be- 
come more widespread within the fast-changing German- 
Jewish community; and when, not long thereafter, a new 
form of German-Jewish literature emerged, it soon yielded 
further evocations of Jewish self-hatred. Amid much else, the 
1830s and 1840s witnessed the rise of what Jonathan Hess has 
called “German-Jewish middlebrow fiction?™® Written to a 
large extent by rabbis, and for the growing ranks of Jewish 
readers of German, this literature promoted both accultura- 
tion and devotion to Judaism. These goals were seen as com- 
patible and even as complementary—by both reform and 
orthodox authors. But both variants of German-Jewish mid- 
dlebrow fiction also came with warnings. Acculturation could 
be dangerous: if pursued the wrong way, it would lead to psy- 
chological problems, chief among them something like Jew- 
ish self-hatred. 

Consider the novella Advancement and Hindrance (1841), 
by the liberal rabbi Ludwig Philippson. Serialized in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums, the newspaper Philippson 
had helped launch in 1837, it stages precisely the sort of caveat 
I’ve just described. The story begins with an account of a con- 
versation: our two middle-aged male protagonists meet while 
vacationing at a spa, where they soon find themselves dis- 
cussing how being Jewish has affected them. One of the char- 
acters is the narrator, and he quickly expresses misgivings 
about the dialogue. He tells Bernhard, his interlocutor, that 
the two of them shouldn't hold themselves apart from the 
mostly non-Jewish group at the spa. Soon they will stand 
out—in a bad way. With their talk of Jewish topics, they will 
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draw negative attention to themselves, and be left only with 
each other, a community of two. This has already happened, 
Bernhard rejoins. Hasn't their waiter made a point of being 
slow in serving them? Shouldn't they see the waiter’s behavior 
as a message basically telling them: don't feel as welcome as 
your fellow guests, because you aren't? The unnamed narrator 
concedes, dispiritedly, that Bernhard is right. 

Thus the novella frames two stories of acculturation, 
through which we learn that even amidst burgeoning possi- 
bility and mobility, Jewish integration isn’t a simple matter. 
Indeed, plenty of “hindrance” remains. Bernhard, the well- 
adjusted realist, has nevertheless made the most of his situa- 
tion. He embraced the chance to participate in the efforts of 
the larger society, fighting, and eventually bleeding, alongside 
non-Jewish soldiers for the German cause in the Napoleonic 
wars, something he recalls as a stirring experience. But Bern- 
hard has also remained loyal to the Jewish community: he 
married a Jewish woman, raised his children in the Jewish 
faith, and is a dedicated reader of the Old Testament. The re- 
sult appears to be a productive life and inner contentment. 

Bernhard’s conversation partner is, by contrast, a deso- 
lated figure. Growing up in a small town, the narrator al- 
lowed European literature to fire his imagination, and he 
formed hopes of freedom and possibility. But these set him 
up only to be waylaid by disappointment. When the narrator 
went out into the world, and was greeted by old and new 
prejudices more than acceptance, he wasnt braced for the 
hurt inflicted upon him. The next major blow hit the narrator 
even harder, breaking his heart. He relates to Bernhard that 
he fell deeply in love with a woman who requited every ounce 
of his ardor, and with whom he bonded over a shared affinity 
for European literature, which, by now, has begun to come 
across as a siren’s song, rather than as a means of Bildung. For 
the narrator’s adoration had as its object a Christian woman, 
with whom marriage proved untenable. In answering his 
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offer to undergo baptism, she reminded him that the step 
would bring about a terrible “splitting” and “loss of charac- 
ter” Brittle from despair, and with little faith and no commu- 
nity to support him, the narrator wasn't equal to the chal- 
lenge of coping with the further discrimination to which he 
was subjected. And so he started to have the sense that he 
“deserved” the “contempt” heaped on him “as a Jew.’ In turn, 
the narrator developed, as he puts it, “the psychological con- 
dition of sincere self-contempt” (Seelenzustand aufrichtiger 
Selbstverachtung).°! 

German-Jewish middlebrow literature shows its Jewish 
characters taking on antisemitic perspectives in another way 
as well. In “Prejudgments,” a story by Philippson published in 
1862, Frau Meyering, a Jewish woman of means and parvenu 
sensibilities, flies into high dudgeon upon reporting that a 
bookseller had the audacity to send her free issues of Jewish 
newspapers. Several things about the bookseller’s attempt to 
hook her as a customer gall Frau Meyering, one of them being 
that the bookseller evidently thinks of her as a Jew. In her fit 
of indignation, she brays, “as though I belonged to the ‘Jewish 
people! ”5? But as Frau Meyering knows, she does belong to 
the “Jewish people,’ and the suggestion that she might want 
to broadcast this unfortunate circumstance by buying and 
displaying “Jewish writings” also strikes her as offensive. Frau 
Meyering makes it very clear that hell will freeze over before 
“T put one of those books on my book table, so that all my 
guests can see that we are Jews.’ As a social climber, Frau 
Meyering wants to be considered tasteful, and, for her, being 
Jewish and the world of “Jewish affairs” are antithetical to that. 

Some figures in German-Jewish middlebrow fiction go 
even farther than Frau Meyering, in both trying to leave be- 
hind their Jewish background and regarding other Jews as a 
foreign and lowly group. Indeed, some figures conceal their 
Jewish identity more concertedly, while distancing them- 
selves from other Jews more radically, until, as it generally 
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happens in this didactic body of literature, they recognize the 
error of their ways. Such is the arc, for example, of the banker 
Wilhelm Wolfssohn in Marcus Lehmann’s novella To Reap 
and to Sow (1870). Not only does Wolfssohn convert to Prot- 
estantism, as well as try to hide his past behind the name von 
Wolfseck, but before coming around to a robust appreciation 
for his heritage, he also turns his back—eagerly and utterly— 
on his Jewish family and friends.” 

Lehmann’s allegiances were with rabbi Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, a brilliant and combative thinker, and with Hirsch’s 
“new” brand of orthodoxy, which strove to be both religiously 
rigorous and culturally integrationist. And in To Reap and to 
Sow, Lehmann does something orthodox authors of German 
belles lettres often did. He includes a lesson about the perils of 
another movement started by nineteenth-century German 
Jews: reform Judaism. Perhaps more than any other factor, 
reform, which by 1870 had risen to institutional predomi- 
nance in the German-Jewish community, sets Wolfssohn 
traveling down the wrong path. To Reap and to Sow presents 
reform as a self-abasing compromise, which is, as such, ulti- 
mately self-undermining. Its weak version of Judaism can 
only fail to inspire and thus to retain a committed following; 
hence—at least in part—Wolfssohn’s apostasy. 

It was this outlook that led to the coining of the phrase 
“Jewish antisemites.” Orthodox writers came up with that ap- 
pellation, and began to enlist it in their pillorying of their 
German-Jewish rivals, as early as 1882, or just three years after 
Wilhelm Marr’s book The Victory of Jewry over the Germans 
had popularized the term “antisemitism.” Pulling out the rhe- 
torical stops, in newspapers like The Jewish Press and The Is- 
raelite, orthodox writers excoriated both “Jewish atheists” 
and some reform Jews as “Jewish antisemites, as spreaders of 
“Jewish Jew-hatred,’ and as “inner enemies,’ who were harm- 
ing Judaism more gravely than any outside force could.** At 
the end of the 1890s, another sectarian struggle brought the 
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first of those three phrases into much wider currency. The- 
odor Herzl’s The Jews’ State (1896), the founding text of politi- 
cal Zionism, castigates those Zionists who challenged the 
need for, or practicality of, the push for Jewish statehood as 
“disguised antisemites of Jewish origin?” Only a year later, 
Herzl would complain of how often Jewish anti-Zionists in- 
voked the same language to tar him. They were, as it turned 
out, just getting started. 

In 1898, Karl Kraus’s pamphlet A Crown for Zion appeared, 
giving greater visibility to the line that Herzl and his followers 
were “Jewish antisemites;, who, like other antisemites, 
dwelled on Jewish physical differences and wanted to “get the 
Jews out of Europe.’** Well on his way, at the time, to becom- 
ing Vienna’s best-known satirist, Kraus also quipped that 
with their appropriation of nationalist ideals, Zionists stood 
to “make antisemites out of people who have had no patience 
for such things.” He soon announced that they had made one 
out of him. Writing in 1899, Kraus averred that given his at- 
titude toward the “Jewish tendencies responsible for Zion- 
ism,’ he now belonged among the “antisemitic Jews” and 
“Jewish antisemites.’” It seems that Kraus, a dedicated non- 
conformist and provocateur, was trying to distance himself 
from the standard use of a term he had done much to make 
widespread—too widespread, that is, for his taste. By associ- 
ating his own position on Zionism with “Jewish antisemi- 
tism,” Kraus created a salient contrast between himself and 
the commentators who enlisted the phrase to impugn other 
Jews for being Zionists or anti-Zionists. 

Herzl had already stopped wielding the rubric by then, as 
far as I can tell.** But that Jews suffered from self-contempt 
remained an important theme in his writings. In underlining 
this motif, Herzl was, in a way, connecting with a much larger 
discursive trend, one that Nietzsche’s diagnoses of culture 
had helped inspire—especially Nietzsche’s theories of how 
Western values had turned man against himself and made 
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man tired of himself.” Indeed, many thinkers in fin-de-siecle 
Germany and Austria expressed concerns about what they 
took to be a modern crisis of nervous self-alienation and ex- 
istential inauthenticity. And Jewish self-disaffection could, 
and did, serve as a kind of metaphor for the more general 
malaise. 

Certainly it does in Hermann Bahr’s foray into urban his- 
tory, Vienna (1906). Here Bahr, a star critic who had reviewed 
Herzl’s play The New Ghetto (1894), laments that Vienna is a 
place full of people manically trying to shed their true iden- 
tity and enact a new one. In Bahr’s book, the city abounds 
with pitifully self-disrespecting “hollow shells,” and it is in 
this sense, he writes, that Vienna is “Jewified” Vienna was 
“already” Jewified “long before the first Jew arrived there,’ 
Bahr adds, making it clear that such Jewification doesn’t re- 
quire Jews, or necessarily have anything to do with their in- 
fluence. Nor did Herzl see self-disdain among Jews as fun- 
damentally Jewish. The problem belongs to the Jewish 
experience, to be sure. But any group subjected to the trials of 
prolonged exile and discrimination will suffer from auto-an- 
imus. As the all-knowing narrator in Herzls novel Old-New 
Land (1902) puts it, “There are words in every language for 
the same thing—to be reviled and thus, finally, to revile one- 
self!”°! Do away with the external reviling, the novel’s images 
of proud, desert-dwelling Jews imply, and the Jews’ self-revil- 
ing will go, too. 

Meanwhile, however, other writers were penning takes on 
Jewish self-hatred whose message was that Jews have a spe- 
cial relationship with self-loathing, that self-hatred among 
Jews is really a Jewish self-hatred. The authors of these evoca- 
tions drew on an array of contemporary discourses, stereo- 
types, and perceptions, some of which were pitted against 
each other. There is, for example, the case of Emanuel Sch- 
reiber versus Heinrich von Treitschke. When Schreiber, the 
chief rabbi of Bonn’s Jewish community, wrote his book The 
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Self-Criticism of the Jews (1880), he did so as a direct response 
to Treitschke’s screed “Our Prospects” (1879). A well-regarded 
historian, who is often said to have made antisemitism re- 
spectable, Treitschke blamed the Jews for the divisiveness 
wracking Germany during the Kulturkampf period. Or more 
precisely, he blamed Jewish journalists and the liberal news- 
papers owned by Jews, the greatest of which—the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Berliner Tageblatt—had come into being be- 
tween the 1850s and 1870s. As in Richard Wagner's essay 
“Modern” (1878), which treats “Jewish journalism” as the 
caustic, destructive, venal force that “introduced modernity” 
to German culture, in Treitschke’s article the “Jewish press” is 
the dreaded instrument of a hypermodern, hypercritical peo- 
ple. Rootless and ruthless, the Jews hold nothing sacred ex- 
cept their own interests. These qualities make them uniquely 
well suited for manipulating the flow of mass media: their 
German competitors appear to have no chance. Thus without 
the least bit of compunction, the “Jewish press” successfully 
buries all who dare to cross it, leaving everyone terrified and 
the public sphere deformed. The “overrepresentation” of Jews 
in the press is, according to Treitschke, the “most dangerous 
threat” to Germany’s well-being.” 

Schreiber countered that thanks to the legacy of the 
prophets and a prizing of intellectual dispute, the Jews have 
actually specialized in the most unsparing self-reflection. 
They have been “the classic people of self-criticism,” as his 
opening epigraph has it. But despite the opposition between 
Treitschke’s claims and Schreiber’s, it should be easy to imag- 
ine how someone might combine elements of the ideas they 
championed. Indeed, Thomas Mann does this in his story 
“The Blood of the Walsungs” (1905), which also brings into 
the mix other tropes that go to underscore the specificity of 
Jewish self-hatred. Loosely based on the life of Manns in- 
laws, the wealthy and accomplished Pringsheims, “Ihe Blood 
of the Walsungs” threatened to create a scandal in part be- 
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cause of the incest scene with which it ends. And much of 
what drives the young Aarenhold twins into each other’s arms 
is a pampered, narcissistic scorning of the vulgarity of the 
outside world. Yet Mann, ever the dialectician, sketches his 
characters in such a way that the same tendencies that foster 
feelings of superiority and self-love also engender Jewish self- 
hatred. In a further twist, Jewish self-hatred turns out to have 
helped make those tendencies possible. 

Born poor in “a remote town in the East,’ the patriarch of 
the Aarenhold family amassed a fortune through boldly en- 
tering into the coal industry. This seems to have happened 
during the Gründerzeit, a time of rapid industrialization in 
Germany, which is also when the Jews became fully enfran- 
chised German citizens. The Aarenholds have embraced the 
moment in a highly stereotypical way. They have poured vast 
sums into the acquisition of Deutschtum, appointing their 
mansion like a medieval castle, and they have given their 
progeny ultra-Germanic names. The offspring, for their part, 
have lived up to this nomenclature. Brought up far away from 
shtetl life, the Aarenholds’ children have reached a more ad- 
vanced stage of acculturation. One of the twins, Sieglinde, has 
agreed to marry the blond every-German Beckerath. The 
other, Siegmund, has as his métier surrounding himself with 
the trappings of German high culture. But in various ways— 
ways both physical and temperamental—the Aarenholds re- 
main different. With his cynicism, his ennui, and his overde- 
termined mastery of the rules for appropriate evening attire, 
Siegmund, who wages war against his exotic beard growth, 
could hardly be more unlike the ingenuous and rumpled civil 
servant Beckerath. Furthermore, when all four Aarenhold 
siblings come together with Beckerath and their parents for a 
meal, the younger Aarenholds’ rapid, precocious, Talmudic 
verbal jousting makes Beckerath's head spin. 

Better at breaking down than building up, the Aarenhold 
siblings are portrayed as “demons of negation,” to borrow a 
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phrase that Wagner once applied to Heinrich Heine. Their 
critical faculties appear to be a point of pride, as well as some- 
thing they enjoy activating. But since the siblings have been 
raised to take on the majority culture’s standards of respecta- 
bility, they wind up subjecting the signs and remnants of their 
own lowly Eastern-Jewish heritage to their outsized, old-new 
captiousness, which is less fun. Where this happens, Mann's 
story evokes, or anticipates, Arthur Schnitzler’s well-known 
remark about how “antisemitism didn’t become serious until 
the Jews got ahold of it.” Upon listening to their father make 
a mawkish statement, Herr Aarenhold’s children “exchange 
glances so aggressively that he couldn't help but notice.” Herr 
Aarenhold “knew about his offspring,’ the narrator tells us, 
that “they were all against him, that they all despised him: 
because of his origins, because of the blood that flowed in 
him and that he had passed on to them, because of how he 
had come by his wealth. .. . He knew it, and to some extent, 
he agreed with them.’* However, Herr Aarenhold also feels 
that he is due at least a measure of respect. He has managed, 
after all, to climb high—using precisely the self-hatred of an 
Eastern Jew. The narrator reports about Herr Aarenhold’s 
self-understanding and his social mobility: “He had been a 
worm, a louse, yes, indeed. It was just his ability to experience 
this so fervently and so self-contemptuously that was behind 
the tenacious and insatiable striving, which, ultimately, had 
brought about his rise.”® 

By the time “The Blood of the Walsungs” got Mann into 
some hot water, a new breed of German-Jewish authors—call 
them modernists—had begun to explore the theme of assimi- 
lation and its discontents in a decidedly nondidactic way. 
Schnitzler, for example, had misgivings about Zionism, but in 
his great novel about the Jewish Question, his chief commit- 
ment is to an uncompromising psychological realism, and 
this agenda yielded diverse representations of self-enmity. If 
several characters touch on the idea that Zionists and anti- 
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semites share certain anti-Jewish prejudices, the most stri- 
dently anti-Jewish Jewish character in Schnitzler’s The Road 
into the Open (1908) is appalled by his father’s Zionist sympa- 
thies. Not only that, the figure who most closely resembles 
Schnitzler, the splenetic playwright Heinrich Bermann, is 
also opposed to Zionism, and he strikes the novel’s non-Jew- 
ish protagonist as being “a worse antisemite than most of the 
Christians I know.’ It was because of these ruminations that 
Lewin counted Schnitzler among the early analysts of Jewish 
self-hatred.‘” 

Lewin might have included Freud, Schnitzler’s fellow Vi- 
ennese, among them as well. Writing, in 1905, about the “pho- 
bia of a five-year-old,” Freud postulated that the “deepest root 
of antisemitism is the castration complex.’ “Already in their 
nurseries; Freud asserts in a footnote,” “little boys learn that 
the Jew loses a piece of his penis, and this gives them the right 
to despise him.” But what begins as a theory of antisemitism 
quickly develops into an account of Jewish antisemitism, 
however compact and implicit it may be. For Freud supports 
his point about the origins of Jew-hatred by referring his 
readers to the case of none other than Weininger, a notori- 
ously anti-Jewish Jew. The intimation, we might even say, is 
that Jewish men have a special reason for having a castration 
complex, and thus for being antisemitic. To be sure, Freud 
describes Weininger simply as a “neurotic; not as a Jewish 
one. Yet at the very least Freud leaves readers to wonder why 
this particular neurotic, whose Jewish background was well 
known, would so clearly bring to light the link between anti- 
semitism and castration anxiety. Why was Weininger the 
neurotic who, in Freud’s words, “thought of Jews and woman 
with the same sense of abhorrence,’ and “vituperated against 
them in the same way?”® 

Years later, Freud gave an answer. It was 1933, and Hitler’s 
rise had motivated Freud to engage more expansively with 
the mechanisms behind what he called the “undying hatred 
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the Jews had attracted.” And this time, too, Freud wound up 
producing a reading of Jewish self-hatred. In a letter dated 
August 18, 1933, he remarks to his friend Arnold Zweig, “One 
defends oneself in every way against the fear of castration. 
Here a piece of opposition to one’s own Jewishness may still 
be hiding cunningly. Our great master Moses was, after all, 
strongly antisemitic. Perhaps he really was an Egyptian?” 
These ruminations were work in progress, and as Freud 
kneaded his idea about Moses’ heritage into the shape of a 
thesis—that is, the thesis of his last book, Moses and Mono- 
theism (1938)—he added quite a bit to his thinking about Jew- 
ish self-hatred. In Freud’s retelling of the Moses story, the 
Jews early culture of auto-antipathy becomes far more radi- 
cal than the one featured in the biblical version. What makes 
for the difference is precisely the turning of Moses into an 
outsider. In his “Moses book,’ Freud writes of Moses’s typical 
Egyptian “contempt” for the “inferior” Jewish people. This 
Egyptian Moses feels himself to be “stooping” to the depths in 
his attempt to lift up the Jews. “Our great leader Moses” is, 
indeed, “strongly antisemitic,” yet not because he associates 
circumcision with castration, and the Jews exacerbate his 
castration anxiety. Rather, Freud now stresses that Moses 
brought circumcision to the Jews, so now Moses looks down 
on the Jews for not being circumcised, for lacking the key sign 
of civilized faith.”! 

The Jews, for their part, see Moses and the ideals that are 
the cornerstones of Judaism from the perspective of suspi- 
cious outsiders—as how could they not? Freud has put them 
in that role. If the founder of Judaism hates the Jews as a 
lesser, alien folk, the Jews loathe their founder and his anti- 
instinctual spirituality as other people would come to. In ef- 
fect, the Jews are at once the first followers of Judaism and the 
first people to experience it as a foreign threat. Thus the Jews 
become, in Freud’s narrative, self-lacerating in a way that goes 
well beyond the self-chastising of the prophets. In a word, the 
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Jews display Ur-antisemitism—just as much as Moses does— 
and their rage against him and his Jewishness is much greater 
than the Bible suggests it is. According to Freud’s Moses story, 
the Jews are the ones who smash the stone tablets, and their 
rancor toward Moses eventually grows murderous. They kill 
him, in fact. 

By the logic of Freud’s book, the Jews’ special culture of 
self-hatred would be carried forth through the generations 
by mysteriously transmitted “memory traces.” Perhaps, then, 
Freud had this newly excavated culture in mind in 1936, when 
he asked Kurt Hiller whether there might be something par- 
ticularly Jewish about Theodor Lessings self-contempt. 
“Dont you think,’ Freud muses in a letter to Hiller, “that self- 
hatred like Th. L’s is an exquisite Jewish phenomenon?”” In 
the same letter, on the other hand, Freud tries to understand 
Lessing’s Jewish self-hatred in terms of basic psychoanalytic 
principles, and he has an easy time of it. Psychoanalysis estab- 
lishes, at its core, a self-divided against itself; the male child’s 
aggression toward his role model; and the need to adopt the 
perspective of a more powerful rival. So as we might expect, 
well before Freud speculated that self-hatred results from a 
persons “inability to give up either an intense hostility toward 
his father or an dissoluble identification with the father,” to 
use Peter Gay’s handy paraphrasing, thinkers with ties to psy- 
choanalysis had discussed the issue.” 

Weininger was one of them. Weininger’s close friend Her- 
mann Swoboda, who was a patient of Freud’s for a time, may 
well have shared with Weininger some of the new (and not- 
yet-published) ideas to which therapy was exposing him.”4 
These likely included the theory of homosexuality as owing to 
a universal bisexual stage, for Weininger takes just such a po- 
sition in Sex and Character.” The book begins, in fact, with 
the claim that “sexual differentiation is never complete?” It 
goes on to argue that rather than being a pathology foreign to 
most people, homosexuality stems from a greater than nor- 
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mal degree of incomplete differentiation.” Thus when Sex 
and Character came out in 1903, Freud’s early collaborator 
Wilhelm Fliess felt betrayed, and he angrily accused Freud of 
the indiscretion that Freud had perhaps committed. But 
Weininger didn't stop at bisexuality. Applying the same sort 
of logic to the matter of Jewish identity, he hypothesized that 
the most non-Jewish among us generally have within them- 
selves “elements” of Jewishness. This, in turn, is how Sex and 
Character attempts to make sense of antisemitism. Here anti- 
semitism and Jewish self-hatred amount to the same thing. 
Weininger stresses that even the antisemitism of his idol 
Richard Wagner, “the greatest man since Christ,’ had as its 
source a well-founded antipathy toward the Jewishness within 
him. That is, Wagner’s hatred of the Jews represents a project- 
ing of self-hatred.”* And the Jew who hates the “Jewish es- 
sence” is merely doing likewise, in Weininger’s view. As he 
puts it, “We only hate others who remind us unpleasantly of 
ourselves?” 

Not long after Sex and Character was published, Fritz Wit- 
tels, a member of Freud’s Viennese circle, joined the conver- 
sation about Jewish self-hatred. Weininger’s spectacular sui- 
cide—he killed himself in 1903, in the house where Beethoven 
had lived—was probably a factor in this. But Wittels also 
thought that he was witnessing in Vienna an epidemic of 
apostasies, which were being undertaken for all the wrong 
reasons, namely, greed and shame. And in 1904, this percep- 
tion, above all, moved Wittels to write a pamphlet about the 
conniving, self-degrading mentality of such converts.®° Com- 
monly translated as The Baptized Jew, the original title of his 
work is more starkly censorious. Wittels used the compound 
noun Taufjude; and whereas the phrase “baptized Jew” frames 
baptism as a discrete action, which may or may not reveal a 
lot about someone's character, Taufjude implies that baptism 
is an unwholesome distinguishing feature. Indeed, the mean- 
ing of Taufe (baptism) in Taufjude (baptism Jew) bears affini- 
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ties with that of Geld (money) in the unkind expression Geld- 
jude (money Jew), which didn't signify “Jew who has money,’ 
so much as “Jew whose world is money.’ That most words 
consisting of another noun and Jude—from the old epithet 
“court Jew” to Theodor Lessing’s 1901 formulation “intellect 
Jew”—had a derogatory ring would have added to the harsh- 
ness of Wittels’s term. 

At the fin de siécle, Lessing, too, helped to build up the 
general discourse of Jewish self-hatred, while doing nothing 
to soften its tone. Born in 1874 to assimilationist parents, Less- 
ing, by his own admission, internalized much of their out- 
look. He even felt during his childhood in Hanover that being 
Jewish was “evil,” and at a tender age, he resolved to dedicate 
himself to pursuing the “ideals of Deutschtum, as he would 
later put it.! But Lessing soon grew to be a rebellious young 
intellectual who abominated his father’s values and way of 
life. And shortly after he had split with the antisemitic phi- 
losopher Ludwig Klages, the soul mate of his youth, Lessing 
decided that affecting Germanic airs was “in poor taste? Hav- 
ing converted to Protestantism in 1895, Lessing began, a few 
years later, to reach out to his Jewish heritage. In 1901, he 
started to identify with Zionism and to write about the Jewish 
Question.*” 

It was, however, a rude embrace. This was in keeping with 
the moment. Like quite a few Zionist literati of his genera- 
tion, Lessing catalogued the faults of his fellow Jews far more 
zestfully than he celebrated Jews, Jewishness, or Jewish cul- 
ture. Fueled by Oedipal outrage, schooled on the broodings 
of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, and enamored of Martin 
Buber but still inclined to see Jews in the worst light, Lessing’s 
natural focus was the (perceived) psychic disrepair that made 
cultural Zionism and its promise of inner renewal seem so 
necessary. It was in this spirit that Lessing began to hold forth 
on what he regarded as the pretentious, pettifogging, overly 
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cerebral, and generally self-diminishing ways of the accultur- 
ated Jewish literati. Hence the tag “intellect Jews.’® Using it, 
Lessing assailed figures like the critic Samuel Lublinski for 
squandering their talents, and thus degrading themselves, 
through their particular style of cultural striving. Unlike 
Buber, moreover, Lessing didn’t look to Eastern Jews for an 
alternative model of Jewishness. He believed that they, too, 
had fallen into an execrable condition, and in the years be- 
fore the First World War, Lessing wrote witheringly about 
both Western Jewry and Ostjuden. As he would allow in his 
memoir, his goal back then was to be the “scourge of Jewish 
degeneration? 

Lessing worked toward that end with such truculence that 
he appeared to partake of some of the very syndromes he 
wanted to expose. It didn’t help that Lessing sometimes oper- 
ated in a satirical mode, putting forth caricatures of assimila- 
tion that crossed the line, according to quite a few commenta- 
tors, including, ironically enough, Thomas Mann. By 1910, as 
a result, Lessing had gained a reputation for being a Jewish 
antisemite.® 

Lessing also brought to his task a journalists penchant for 
terminological variety, and in both his correspondence and 
his caustic essays on “intellect Jews” like Lublinski, we find a 
panoply of phrases that may seem almost synonymous with 
the one for which he is known today. Indeed, decades before 
his “Jewish self-hatred book” appeared, Lessing wrote of Jew- 
ish “self-censuring,’*”’ “self-torturing,’** and “self-betrayal,’® 
as well as of the Jews’ “self-contempt,”” and their “lack of self- 
respect”! and “self-esteem?” 

It appears to make some sense, then, to see the notion 
“Jewish self-hatred” as the child of fin-de-siécle discourse 
networks, which is what a press in Germany did in 2007, 
when it published Lessing’s 1913 profile of the philosopher 
Georg Simmel under the new title Intellect and Self-Hatred. It 
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is also what the best-known genealogists of “Jewish self- 
hatred” have done. For example, in a section of his study ti- 
tled “The Development of the Concept of Jewish Self-Hatred,” 
Sander Gilman claims that “the merging of the image of the 
self-critical Jew with that of the mad Jew produced, in the 
final decades of the nineteenth century, the image of the self- 
hating Jew as part of the rhetoric of race?’ While Gilman's 
attempt to date the coining of the concept breaks off there, 
this general line of argumentation doesn’t. For Gilman goes 
on to point up the fin-de-siecle provenance of “Jewish self- 
hatred” by emphasizing how much Lessing’s book of 1930 
perpetuated conceptual and rhetorical trends that had been 
in place for quite a while. He contends, in fact, that Lessing’s 
Jewish Self-Hatred basically retrains a lens Lessing had made 
use of back in 1909, in a series of dispatches on the moral and 
material state of Ostjuden in Galicia. According to Gilman, 
those earlier efforts and Lessing’s book rely on “much the 
same paradigm.” This, ostensibly, is why Lessing's Jewish Self- 
Hatred gets so little attention in Gilman’s genealogy, or about 
a page of summary and analysis, much of which underlines 
the book’s debt to fin-de-siécle culture. Gilman at once reiter- 
ates and tinkers with his chronology in his endnotes, stating 
there that the “phrase Jewish self-hatred’ was popularized by 
Theodor Lessing, Der jüdische Selbsthaß ... but is rooted in 
work done in Germany before World War 14 

Shulamit Volkov, an important voice in Jewish studies, has 
gone further still in stressing how much the concept “Jewish 
self-hatred” owes to the prewar scene. In her recent “Excursus 
on Self-Hatred and Self-Criticism” (2006), she maintains that 
when Lessing’s study appeared, his topic was “already some- 
what dated,’ while his key term was already well worn.” In- 
deed, she asserts that the rise to prominence of “Jewish self- 
hatred” was an emblematically fin-de-siecle phenomenon. 
Volkov writes about the rubric that its “prevalent use was typi- 
cal of a certain particular phase in the history of German Jews, 
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following the completion of their formal emancipation, espe- 
cially during the years immediately preceding World War I?%° 


IV 


It turns out, however, that “Jewish self-hatred” enjoyed nei- 
ther prevalence nor prominence before the Great War. Even 
with new word-search capabilities lending a very fast helping 
hand, the earliest instance I could find dates from 1921.” 
While it may be that the concept had already been coined— 
and become a staple of oral discussions—I have my doubts. 
After all, Kraus, who had his language-obsessed ear to the 
ground for such things, didn't speak of “Jewish self-hatred” 
until that same year. But at issue here is much more than 
chronological correctness. In the case of “Jewish self-hatred,” 
linguistic resemblance hasn't simply been misleading, it has 
been profoundly so; and we might say about Gilman and 
Volkov more or less what Nietzsche said about genealogists of 
morals. They have missed the dialectical movement of their 
object. Gilman and Volkov conflate “Jewish self-hatred” with 
a host of terms that seem analogous to it, seeing its origins 
and its Ur-meanings as nearly identical with theirs; and the 
two scholars read Lessing’s book, among other works, ac- 
cordingly. Yet in truth, “Jewish self-hatred” was forged to op- 
pose those terms. Let me be more precise: I want to argue that 
“Jewish self-hatred” entered public debate as part of a thor- 
oughly, indeed, self-consciously post-World War I undertak- 
ing, whose aim was to reorient the existing discourse of Jew- 
ish self-hatred. The specific category “Jewish self-hatred” was 
coined and first applied as a kind of oppositional measure, as 
a sort of counterconcept.?® 

When Lessing introduced the term into his vocabulary, he 
was picking up on this shift and the positive, even redemptive 
meanings that went along with it. Often characterized as a 
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“polemic,” Lessing's Jewish Self-Hatred actually comes close to 
being a self-help book, where your sufferings give you oppor- 
tunities for self-transcendence and improving the world.” 
Certainly the work stands much nearer to the genre of self- 
help than anything Lessing produced either before it or after- 
ward, when the concept “Jewish self-hatred” all but disap- 
peared from his writings. In 1930, Lessing was struggling to 
finish his autobiography, and perhaps he thought that he 
would have better luck imparting his life lessons in a different 
format. Perhaps he wanted to experiment in another way, too. 
Maybe he wanted to see whether he could plausibly revise the 
cultural pessimism in which he often dealt, and, for a change, 
give German Jewry a bit of much-needed uplift. Or maybe it 
was a combination of those things that motivated him. What- 
ever the case, in Jewish Self-Hatred Lessing, more than ever 
before, embraces the idiom and prescriptions of self-help writ- 
ing. And what I am proposing is that the rubric he chose to 
foreground there wasn't selected arbitrarily from a group of 
synonyms, or merely because it was the pithiest or most eu- 
phonious of them.!” 

Lessing, in all likelihood, opted for the phrase “Jewish self- 
hatred” because its original meaning was such that it suited 
his purposes and fit his affirmative message better than any of 
the terms he had been using, such as “Jewish self-contempt.”!”! 
Neither earlier nor later, after all, did Lessing so concertedly 
sound lines like these: “Whoever does not love himself will 
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be loved by no one”; “do not run from your destiny”; “love 
your destiny”; “follow your destiny”; “there are questions that 
never find a solution—except through a strong resolution”; 
and, to cite one more example, “be whatever you are, and al- 
ways try to live up to your best potential?! By contrast, in 
the earlier text Lessing referred to as “his chief statement on 
the Jewish Question,” he conjectures, “Today’s Jewry in West- 


ern Europe is a non-Jewry that is probably too far gone to be 
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saved by Zionism”! An essay from 1932 accepts, and even 
declares, that the “Jewish Question is unsolvable?” 104 

That Lessing forayed into the genre of self-help, while 
shrewdly promising readers that he would still be taking 
them “deep into the deep,” is also what finally explains the 
rapturous welcome the self-hatred study got from its Zionist 
reviewers.!® Isn't their emphasis on the book’s practical value, 
on how it might heal, how it might open “new perspectives 
on a great Jewish future,” and thus “help set free?” Hence, 
too, the review in the liberal Berliner Tageblatt, which calls 
Lessing “Buddha's heir” People didn't say analogous things 
about Lessing’s earlier reflections on Western Jewry’s “self- 
splitting” and “self-humiliation” because the prospect of spir- 
itual freedom is hardly the point there. In those fin-de-siecle 
writings, Lessing generally doesn’t hold out much hope that 
Jews will overcome their characteristic superabundance of 
self-censuring, which, in his view, had fostered their critical 
acuity, but also caused chronic, seemingly insurmountable 
psychic duress. 

Of the different conditions that Lessing describes under 
the heading “Jewish self-hatred,’ all are painful, too, to be 
sure. None seems desirable, or even tenable, as a permanent 
state. Indeed, Lessing warns that some forms of Jewish self- 
hatred will “leave you dead.’! Yet there is in his book an ex- 
istential predicament that takes shape as the chief connota- 
tion of “Jewish self-hatred,’ and this Jewish self-hatred comes 
with big twists. For one thing, it can develop into a kind of 
“genius” mentality—der geniale Selbsthaß, in Lessing’s phras- 
ing.!” For another, it is a problem that will solve itself and 
then some, if acted upon properly. As in Jacques Derrida’s fa- 
mous reading of the Greek term “pharmakon, the poisoning 
agent turns out to be the cure." Or more specifically, the poi- 
son that is Jewish self-hatred, which has done so much to 
alienate Jews from the joys of material life, is also, in the end, 
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what will enable them to transcend their psychologically pre- 
carious situation. But the upside of Jewish self-hatred extends 
even further. Lessing sees Jewish self-hatred as the most ad- 
vanced variant of a ubiquitous ill, the curing of which repre- 
sents the “greatest challenge humanity faces today?! And 
because of the special status of the Jews’ self-hatred, Lessing 
reasons, the Jews are uniquely well positioned to save the 
world—to lead the world out of and away from self-hatred, 
and into a better future. 

This is, of course, idiosyncratic stuff. Yet as intimated, 
Lessing’s theories owe a lot to the work of someone else, 
someone very much in his orbit: the largely forgotten Vien- 
nese journalist Anton Kuh. Like Lessing, Kuh was a feud- 
prone German Jew who wore many hats, and whose writings 
lend themselves, in part for that reason, to being quoted out 
of context. Kuh was a satirist, an eroticist, an expressionist, a 
feuilletonist, an activist of sorts, and a celebrated public 
speaker, known for dazzling audiences with monologues held 
extemporaneously. His love of and skills at linguistic show- 
manship have their roots in turn-of-the-century Vienna's cof- 
feehouse culture, where how you spoke could matter a lot 
more than what you said. But while Kuh was very much at 
home in that culture, he was, in diverse ways, also a rebel or 
“outsider” there, as Max Brod put it.!!° Kuh pushed certain 
bohemian tendencies to extremes; with some justification, he 
dubbed himself the “king of the shnorrers.” Yet from early on 
in his career, he showed himself to be seriously concerned 
with the problem of injustice, and he took language seriously, 
too. For all his verbal playfulness and his much-noted prolix- 
ity, Kuh believed in the power of words to do both good and 
ill. “Terminology is the root of all unhappiness,’ he once 
wrote, mingling, as he often did, sincerity and hyperbole.!!! 
Kuh wasn't “a court jester; he was a jester of the revolutions,” 
one contemporary observed.!” 
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Indeed, the First World War radicalized Kuh more than it 
did many literati of his ilk, and unlike his friend Joseph Roth, 
who pined for the late-Habsburg “world of yesterday,’ Kuh 
welcomed the tumultuous postconflict moment as one of uto- 
pian possibility. As Kuh wrote of his mindset toward the end of 
the conflict, “The pendulum of the revolutionary imagination 
swung wide during those depressing nights, and the more 
hopeless they became, the more daring our intellectual hopes 
grew. 1! But the daring didn't stop with the thought that poison 
gas and millions of casualties might ultimately help to usher in 
a better era; it carried over to Kuh’s mode of critical analysis as 
well. Kuh emerged from the war suspicious of all traditional 
structures of power, having been influenced by an anarchist ex- 
pressionism that had only just taken shape. Now a committed 
antinationalist, Kuh also found inspiration in both Nietzsche's 
broadsides against Prussian self-aggrandizement and in the 
glee with which Nietzsche belittled things German, in other 
words, Nietzsche’s negative chauvinism. And thus Kuhs 1921 
book Jews and Germans has as one of its epigraphs Nietzsche's 
line, “The German race is responsible for everything that has 
gone wrong with culture” 

The year 1921—to the best of my knowledge, it was then 
that Kuh brought “Jewish self-hatred” into being. But more 
importantly, it was then that Kuh brought the formulation 
into being to the best of his own knowledge, for the percep- 
tion that he was coining the concept is what allowed Kuh to 
package “Jewish self-hatred” in Jews and Germans, as a new 
term for a new time—as both a reflection and an agent of 
change.!!4 Why the need for a discursive shift? Kuh argued 
that the Great War revealed, among many other things, the 
advantages of the poorly understood, much-misrepresented, 
potentially antinationalist phenomenon that he proposed to 
rechristen (and reconceptualize) as “Jewish self-hatred” In 
his construal of it, “Jewish self-hatred” denotes at once an af- 
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fliction and an existential option. Jewish self-hatred isn’t the 
easiest path for Jews to follow. Still, it is the best way open to 
them, far better than Zionism and assimilationism, both of 
which, according to Kuh, would lead Jews further into the 
disaster of nationalism. 

What the Jews need to do is choose their self-hatred, the 
world’s oldest, ripest, and most severe self-hatred. They need 
to embrace their self-hatred, to activate it productively. Only 
in this way, paradoxically, will the Jews solve the problem of 
Jewish self-hatred. And in doing so, they could also achieve 
much more than that. They could set an example for the rest 
of humanity, which might prompt it to get beyond its self- 
hatred and, in the process, overcome a network of related 
blights, like nationalism, and sexual and political oppression. 
Another of the epigraphs that introduce Jews and Germans 
comes from the nineteenth-century German-Jewish writer 
Ludwig Börne, and evokes something of the dialectics that 
Kuh had in mind to promote with his new term. The passage 
reads, “The Jews stand much closer to freedom than the Ger- 
man. They are slaves, and one day they will break their chains 
and be truly free. The German is a servant. He could be free, 
but doesnt want to be.” So here, at the likely moment of its 
formation, we find the concept “Jewish self-hatred” signaling 
a sort of messianic promise, even more than a self-abnegating 
outlook.!!° Or we might say that the terms very reason for 
being was to express both meanings at once, to function al- 
most like what Freud deemed an Urwort, which simultane- 
ously signifies opposing ideas.!!° 

If the early history of “Jewish self-hatred” has been mis- 
represented and thus cries out for recovery, the emergence of 
the term conforms, in a way, to a familiar pattern. Or so my 
argument implies. If I am broadly right, then rather than 
being anonymously produced by big fin-de-siécle discursive 
trends, “Jewish self-hatred” arrived on the cultural scene as 
the result of the dynamic interaction between complex con- 
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texts of debate and complex German-Jewish figures. It fol- 
lows that our challenge in writing the genealogy of “Jewish 
self-hatred” is much like the one we would face if, say, we 
wanted to make sense of how Freud’s Moses and Monotheism 
and its odd content (Moses as an Egyptian!) happened. Ac- 
cordingly, in the next chapters individual narratives of devel- 
opment will play an important role, and conceptual geneal- 
ogy will often look like intellectual biography. Our story, in 
fact, begins with Kul's story. 


V 


But before turning to that, I want to touch on what else we 
stand to gain by revisiting and revising the genealogy of “Jew- 
ish self-hatred? One consequence of the perceptions that 
Janik and Finlay have helped to establish is, in a word, pres- 
sure. Scholars who use the concept “Jewish self-hatred” feel 
pressure to distinguish their application of it from what they 
see as a long tradition of rebarbative misuse, a tradition that 
began when the term was born. As a result, definitions of 
“Jewish self-hatred” are sometimes overcautious, or too re- 
strictive to be of much value. Consider how in a relatively 
recent essay on German-Jewish hyper-assimilationism, the 
historian Todd Endelman attempts to delimit the meaning of 
“Jewish self-hatred” Having labeled Lessings book a “po- 
lemic, and having stressed that since the book’s publication, 
the concept “Jewish self-hatred” has often been misappropri- 
ated, both in and beyond academic settings, Endelman wa- 
gers the following corrective: 


Self-hating Jews were converts, secessionists, and radical assimila- 
tionists who, not content with disaffiliation from the community, felt 
compelled to articulate how far they had traveled from their origins 


by echoing antisemitic views, by proclaiming their distaste for those 
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from whom they wished to dissociate themselves. What set them 
apart from other radical assimilationists was that, having cut their 


ties, they were unable to move on and forget their Jewishness.!!” 


Though Endelmans goal of greater rigor is laudable, his 
definition has the drawback of being impractical. How many 
converted German Jews were allowed to “move on and for- 
get” their Jewishness? And what German Jew actually meets 
Endelman’s remaining criteria? Certainly not the figures En- 
delman himself names: Rahel Varnhagen, Walther Rathenau, 
and Jakob Wassermann, the last of whom had ties to the cul- 
tural Zionist movement and publicly fretted over how deraci- 
nation had sapped Jewry’s vital intellectual strengths. 

If there is good reason to feel uneasy about the term “Jew- 
ish self-hatred,” scholars who have become attached to the 
concept needn't worry that it is about to lose its place in aca- 
demic discourse. Endelman says that he isn’t yet ready to give 
up on the phrase, making it seem as though most scholars 
have, in fact, moved on. But terminological change is a tricky 
matter, and categories that cause their users discomfort fre- 
quently manage to stick around (even when well-designed 
alternatives exist). Such is the case with “Jewish self-hatred. 
Like the notions “assimilation” and “identity,” “Jewish self- 
hatred” appears to be both largely unloved by academics and 
thoroughly entrenched in academic discourse. My aim, as I 
hope I’ve made clear, isn’t to defend or rehabilitate the con- 
cept, but I would like to think that bringing to light this term’s 
sanguine beginnings—that is, its affirmative early history— 
will help scholars work with it a little less defensively, and 
thus more productively." 

This, however, isn’t to suggest that in the years since Less- 
ing popularized it, “Jewish self-hatred” has been used only to 
designate something fundamentally dark. There have been 
other, more positive usages, too, and it may well be that in 
them we see the past persisting. As Janik emphasized, and as 
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Koselleck has reminded us, concepts store meanings, which 
speakers pick up on and perpetuate, often without being fully 
aware of their role in a process of transmission.!!? Witness 
Volkov’s rather flattering definition of “Jewish self-hatred In 
issuing it, Volkov was responding critically to recent appro- 
priations of the term in and beyond German-Jewish studies. 
She was trying, in other words, to push back against the con- 
cepts connotations of pathological self-betrayal. Yet it is also 
possible—even probable—that Volkov was drawing on his- 
torical meanings she had brushed up against, but didn’t con- 
sciously register, and, thus left out of her genealogy. 

Notwithstanding various differences, Volkov sounds quite 
a bit like Lessing channeling Kuh as she works with “Jewish 
self-hatred” Its counterpoint, according to her, isn’t salutary 
self-esteem, but rather a dangerous “self-satisfied compla- 
cency.” Moreover, just as Kuh theorized that the condition of 
Jewish self-hatred stems from familial dynamics—this is one 
reason why he chose the word “hatred,” which can evoke 
emotional intimacy—Volkov’s account underlines the bond 
between Jewish self-haters and their targets. Volkov writes 
about her examples of Jewish self-hatred: 


. in their hatred there was love, complex and anguished love. 
‘These people, with their open eyes and sharp insights, were the ex- 
ceptions among the complacent Jews and non-Jews of Wilhelmine 


society. Such people are always the exceptions. '”° 


Although they tend to get lost amidst more clamorous 
uses of “Jewish self-hatred,” there are, in fact, quite a few in- 
stances of the term that resonate with the earliest ones, and 
that we might understand as being part of a tradition of 
meaning. Indeed, one of the things that sets “Jewish self- 
hatred” apart from roughly analogous concepts, like “Jewish 
antisemitism,’ is that amidst all else it has functioned as a 
positive point of identification, even as an ideal. When a Zi- 
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onist rabbi charged the art critic Clement Greenberg (who 
read Lessing) with being a disloyal, “rootless Jewish intellec- 
tual,” Greenberg ultimately defended himself by insisting that 
he harbored “Jewish self-hatred,” as he put it.'?! In addition to 
being preferable to the “Jewish chauvinism” of his adversary, 
“Jewish self-hatred” can be, Greenberg claimed in 1950, quite 
different from the Jewish self-alienation of which he stood 
accused. Whereas alienation implies estrangement, “hatred is 
as intimate a thing as love,’ Greenberg wrote. 

About two decades later, we find Philip Roth picking up 
on similar connotations. This happens toward the end of Port- 
noys Complaint (1969), and during a moment of intense anti- 
climax. Having traveled to Israel to explore his Jewish iden- 
tity, Alexander Portnoy, the protagonist of the novel, soon 
sees his way of being Jewish come under attack. More than his 
unwanted sexual advances, it is Portnoy’s self-deprecating 
shtick that sets off Naomi, his main Israeli interlocutor. For 
him, such self-mockery is a “classic form of Jewish humor” 
For her, it stinks of the “ghetto” And so Portnoy “disgusts” 
Naomi. He also angers her. Naomi regards Portnoy’s self- 
questioning manner as “the epitome of what was most shame- 
ful in the culture of the Diaspora,” and as a fervent Zionist, 
“the very word Diaspora’ makes her “furious.” Thus she tells 
him, “[Y]ou are nothing but a self-hating Jew,’ whereupon he 
rejoins, with an air of conviction, “[M]aybe that’s the best 
kind”? Kuh might have said the same thing. Actually, he 
more or less did. 


PART TWO 


The Birth of “Jewish Self-Hatred” 
and the Spirit of Interwar Europe 


Nationalism is a spring in which all 
other thoughts turn to sludge. 
— KARL KRAUS 


pose December 30, 1919. As evening grades into night, 
several hundred people make their way to Smetschka- 
gasse 22, a modern building near Wencelas Square—the site 
where, a year earlier, Alois Jirásek proclaimed Czech inde- 
pendence. No doubt many of these people have on their 
minds questions having to do with national identity. But this 
is more because of the lecture they are about to attend than 
the neighborhood it happens to be in. They are going to Ura- 
nia House, a center for German culture, to hear a talk about 
Western Jewry’s plight. 

Founded in 1917, Prague’s Urania House would eventually 
host lectures by such stars as the Dadaist Raoul Hausmann 
and the Nobel Laureate Thomas Mann. Tonights speaker is 
much less accomplished. He hasnt played a role in revolu- 
tionizing art. Nor has he won even minor awards, let alone 
prizes of the highest order. Yet for the moment, he has be- 
come a sensation of sorts. Indeed, his performance this eve- 
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ning has the character of an encore; newspaper ads boast 
that the speaker has agreed to return for an extra engage- 
ment, so as to sate the popular hunger for one, and that is no 
sales trick.! His lecture “On Sexual Revolution,” which he 
gave at Urania House a few weeks earlier, attracted an over- 
flow crowd.’ With the same situation taking shape tonight, 
chairs have been set up on and around the podium where the 
speaker will stand. The audience will consist, as it did before, 
mostly of German-Jewish intellectuals—a bookish-seeming 
lot. But what has brought them out is, at least in part, the 
speaker's talent for brilliantly and wittily riling his listeners, 
to the point of creating an atmosphere of highbrow mayhem. 
Many people will settle into their seats hoping that the speaker 
will at once provide them with intellectual stimulation and 
antagonize them, even outrage them. They want the speaker 
to elicit cheering and jeering, laughter and catcalls. He will 
prove obliging. 

At half-past seven or so, the speaker strides out onto the 
podium. Not yet thirty, he looks older. In matters of health 
and hygiene, he is an anti-Kafka—a drinker and smoker, 
among other things—and it shows. There are deep lines in his 
face, which is, moreover, pockmarked and drawn, and par- 
tially covered by his thick, always unkempt dark hair, his 
“gypsy-mane,’ in the parlance of the time. More striking than 
his features, though, is his bearing. A nervous whip of a man, 
the speaker doesn't stop walking around in the small space at 
his disposal. As he moves, he stares at his audience so intently 
that his eyes seem almost to bulge. A tic, meanwhile, keeps 
making the speaker’s face contract, and his habit of frequently 
smacking himself on the forehead is as much in effect as ever. 
Yet even this spectacle is thoroughly overshadowed by the in- 
tricate mass of words coming out of the speaker’s mouth. His 
particular gift is for setting language into speech, for being a 
“Sprechsteller, as Kurt Tucholsky once called him, rather 
than a Schriftsteller, or writer.’ 
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The provocations begin right away. To an audience in 
which assimilated Jews predominate, the speaker reveals that 
his title, “The Tragedy of the Jews,” refers primarily to the out- 
come of Jewish assimilation. Assimilation has failed tragi- 
cally, he argues, in a number of ways. It is an abject striving 
that, as such, has helped produce and sustain antisemitism, 
including the violent form of it that appears to be growing 
more widespread in Central Europe.‘ In the end, what looms 
as “the wages” of assimilation is “the pogrom?” 

Then there is all that gets lost and compromised when 
Jews “bow their heads before foreign ideals.” For a century 
and a half—from Moses Mendelssohn and his veneration of 
tolerance, through Ludwig Bérne’s liberalism, to, worst of all, 
the patriotism of the Jews who hurried to enlist in 1914—for a 
century and a half, Jews have taken on local values as a means 
of establishing themselves within German culture. But de- 
spite the many affinities between Germans and Jews, Jews are 
not of German culture, the speaker insists. A special “Jewish 
essence,’ which preceded and shaped Judaism, separates Jews 
from Germans, as do the Jews’ unique historical experiences. 
So in addition to making the Jews physically unsafe, assimila- 
tion has left them self-alienated, or spiritually homeless, as 
well. 

Dilating on the differences between Germans and Jews, 
the speaker confronts his listeners with a whole series of po- 
larities, such as individualism (Jews) versus fatalism (Ger- 
mans); sentimental consciousness (Jews) versus naive ab- 
sence of self-consciousness (Germans); and can (Jews) versus 
must (Germans). But the Jewish peculiarity that matters 
most—the one that gives the Jews their calling—is that they 
have their homeland precisely in “the souls of other people,’ 
which is why Zionism won't help them solve the Jewish Ques- 
tion. What the Jews should do, according to the speaker, is 
work critically through their dreams of becoming either Ger- 
man nationals or national Jews. In this way, they should start 
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pursuing their “mission” of having—and thus modeling for 
others—a kind of supranational national identity. Hopefully, 
the Great War and its menacing aftermath will have helped 
disillusion Jewish assimilationists. More will be needed, how- 
ever, to get the Jews to come around, to get them to open 
themselves up to the real, profoundly ethical Jewishness. And 
that more entails a climactic paradox, for it means bringing to 
bear on both assimilationism and Zionism the Jews’ brutal 
style of self-critique. It means, in the speaker’s pointed termi- 
nology, making productive use of “Jewish antisemitism.” 

According to Felix Weltsch’s review of the lecture, in the 
Zionist newspaper Self-Defense, the speaker caused much ex- 
citement and agitation among his mostly non-Zionist Jewish 
listeners. He even had them scrambling to deliver comebacks 
from their seats. These scenes amused Weltsch, and for obvi- 
ous reasons: Weltsch’s essay, unsurprisingly, endorses the 
speaker's take on assimilationism, treating it as a fine example 
of “Jewish psychological interpretation” that hasnt quite 
found its way to Zionism. Yet the review in the liberal daily 
the Prager Tagblatt is almost as positive. Here an anonymous 
writer suggests that for all the wit and rhetorical artistry that 
went into the lecture, the speaker relied on such things less 
than usual, and thus managed to bring forth a persuasive 
“confessional statement” The only problem—and Weltsch’s 
essay, too, raises this objection—is that the speaker ended up 
advocating just the kind of humanist cosmopolitanism he 
himself dismissed as one of the “foreign ideals” that assimila- 
tionists, at their peril, have adopted. 

In short, both reviewers were enthusiastic and intrigued, 
if also somewhat bemused. Knowing little about the speaker, 
and coming equipped with very different perspectives, they 
offered similar assessments, assessments much like Max 
Brod’s.” A year earlier, Brod had ultimately disagreed with 
the hard-to-categorize speaker, but had nevertheless written 
about him, “May the cry of this outsider be heard?’ It seems 
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safe to say that if Weltsch and the reviewer for the Prager Tag- 
blatt had had enough time and space, they would have gone 
further into the speaker’s background. They would have 
asked: just who was he? And what had led to his flashes of 
insight? How had he arrived at his iconoclastic, rhetorically 
inspired, seemingly contradictory answer to the Jewish 
Question? 


Anton Kuh was born in 1890, in Vienna, to assimilated Jewish 
parents. He died in exile, fifty-one years later. His death is 
thought to have about it a bit of dark comedy, even to have 
been something like a final act of irony. As the story goes, 
Kuh was on his way to the German-Jewish Club of New York, 
to give a lecture titled “How I Will Survive Hitler” when he 
collapsed on the sidewalk, the victim of a heart attack.’ The 
truth is less literary; Kuh presented his talk about Hitler in 
March of 1940, his heart stopped working ten months later. 
At the time, Kuh had been gathering materials for an autobio- 
graphical project. But, unfortunately, his notes and his collec- 
tion of papers were destroyed when a wrecking ball demol- 
ished the building in which friends had stored them, and 
anyone looking to track Kuh’s career as a critic, a feuilletonist, 
and a verbal performer must work around a scarcity of 
sources. Indeed, only a few pieces of his correspondence have 
survived. No one, moreover, has been able to locate a single 
recording of Kuh lecturing, even though he gave dozens of 
performances between 1917 and 1940, and his “talks” were oc- 
casionally broadcast over the radio. 

On the other hand, there is a wealth of eyewitness testi- 
mony. Kuh was, if nothing else, a colorful figure, and people 
who met or saw or befriended him often felt moved to de- 
scribe him in writing. Franz Kafka, Franz Werfel, Paul Markus, 
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Alfred Kerr, Berthold Viertel, Fred Hildenbrandt, Max Rein- 
hardt, and Count Harry Kessler all penned accounts of Kuh. 
Some of these are very short, to be sure. Still, together with 
reviews, newspaper notices, and the stenographic typescript 
of the lecture “Zarathustras Ape” (1925), this portraiture makes 
it possible to reconstruct, in considerable detail, what Kuh’s 
performances were like. But the impressions left by contem- 
poraries do more than that as well. They indicate that in the 
private sphere, too, Kuh was a theatrical and comedic pres- 
ence. They also reinforce Kuhs own suggestions about the 
extent to which he lived by the nonconformist, antibourgeois 
principles he advances in his work. 

For one thing, Kuh was, more or less, openly gay. For an- 
other, he was determined to avoid acquiring property and the 
respectability that went along with it. He spent much of his 
adult life residing in hotels, often as a penurious, nonpaying 
guest whose talents the proprietor admired. Even within his 
circles of bohemians and coffee house literati in Vienna and 
Berlin, Kuh was known as the one who was forever broke— 
and this despite the fact that his career went well. After all, 
Kuh was a prolific and highly regarded journalist, who pro- 
duced well over a thousand essays and articles, and he was 
also a successful showman. It seemed to his friends, however, 
that he should have been even more successful, at least with 
respect to income. Kuh alternately delighted and galled them 
by giving away, in effect, a lot of his best material during late- 
night conversations. Witness the mix of admiration and lam- 
entation in Werfel’s sketch: 


Kuh was the best improviser I’ve ever seen. With his intoxicating 
squander-lust, he would bring forth, in a single night, hundreds of 
lethal formulations, irresistible analyses, unfettering witticisms, and 
real insights. After each one of these nights, he was cleaned out, like 
Timon of Athens; and Kuh never got anything back. It was his great 


riches that made him into a beggar." 
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Some of Kuhs friends took the step of exhorting him to 
write down the stuff, but to no avail. When one of them went 
further, and hired a secretary to transcribe his spontaneous 
performances, so that he might earn more from his wit, Kuh 
simply got up and left.!! Not that he was a kind of purist. Kuh 
managed to enlist the help of Imre Bekessey, the Rupert Mur- 
doch of early twentieth-century Vienna, in his campaign 
against Karl Kraus. But this, too, turned out to be economi- 
cally disadvantageous. Having worked to escalate the feud, 
Kuh delivered a searing philippic against Kraus: the “Zara- 
thustra’s Ape” lecture of 1925. Kraus sued for defamation, and, 
in 1926, he won. Unwilling to pay the 150 schillings Kraus was 
awarded, Kuh left Vienna to avoid further legal trouble. Thus 
it was as a fugitive that he spent the latter part of the 1920s in 
Berlin.” 

For all its vitriol, Kuh’s attack on Kraus contains moments 
in which Kuh acknowledges Krauss gifts. In one of those 
moments, Kuh stresses that Kraus owed his famous talent for 
unmasking and exposing cant to a culturally specific situa- 
tion: critically observing, as a youth, “his own Jewish fam- 
ily’ It may well be that Kuh would have applied the same 
thinking to himself, for Kuh’s family counted among its 
members the very type of Jewish assimilationists whom he 
so vigorously excoriated. There was, for instance, Kuh’s 
grandfather, David Kuh. He founded both the Free German 
Party in Bohemia and the Prague-based newspaper the Tag- 
esbote aus Böhmen, which he used in his efforts as a “pioneer 
of Deutschtum. And in the 1860s and 1870s, David Kuh 
played a key part in revealing the “Königinhofer Manuscript” 
to be a forgery—this meant defending the superiority of 
German culture, since the discovery of the manuscript was 
touted as the Czech answer to the Germanic sagas. It was a 
philological battle he fought, quite literally, until the very 
end. When David Kuh died, the dispute over the manuscript 
was ongoing, and one of Kuh’s uncles eagerly took his father’s 
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place in it. Kuh’s own father, Emil Kuh, was less program- 
matic in his support of Deutschtum. Yet unlike David Kuh, 
Emil Kuh appears to have raised his children without reli- 
gious education (Anton had almost no formal knowledge of 
Judaism, as some of his critics pointed out). What David and 
Emil clearly shared was journalistic success. Having moved 
to Vienna early in his career, the younger Kuh wrote for, and 
eventually became an editor at, the liberal-centrist daily the 
Neue Wiener Tagblatt.“ 

But even if scrutinizing his family’s Jewish self-fashioning 
helped Kuh hone his critical skills, it took a while for Jewish 
assimilationism to become an important theme in his writ- 
ings. It also took a while, as one would expect, for Kuh’s ma- 
ture critical voice to emerge. At the very beginning of his 
journalistic career, Kuh produced feuilletons that suggest a 
keen interest in sexual manners and politics, but that ulti- 
mately read as conventional instances of the genre. This body 
of Jugendwerk includes “The Summer Lush” (1913), a musing 
on how Viennese men behave on the street when their wives 
are away at vacation resorts, and “Wedekind” (1914), a gushy 
appreciation of the playwright and his understanding of 
human nature. Discharged from military service because of 
his tic, Kuh kept operating in a straightforwardly feuilletonis- 
tic mode during the first years of the war. But by the conflict’s 
midpoint, Kuhs thinking and writing had begun to shift, 
moving in the direction of greater political engagement and 
theoretical ambition. To a significant extent, this change was 
the result of his encounter with Otto Gross, an anarchist, psy- 
chological theorist, and radical critic of patriarchy, who was, 
as well, the father of Kuh's infant niece, Sophie. 

Kuh himself once limned the course of Gross’s life: “Son of 
a jurist, lecturer, anarchist, ship’s doctor, marriage, declara- 
tion of mental unfitness, suspicion of poisoning, insane asy- 
lum, writer, rehabilitation facility, death”? This, obviously, is 
only part of the story. Born in 1877, Gross early on developed 
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a passion for psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and drugs. His first 
detoxification effort occurred in 1902, at the Burghölzi clinic 
in Switzerland. In 1908, Gross again sought treatment for ad- 
diction to opium, morphine, and cocaine. He went back to 
the Burghölzi clinic, bringing with him this time well- 
worked-out views on mental disorders, and a bad reputation 
that was about to become worse. By then a self-proclaimed 
“sexual immoralist? Gross had, more or less simultaneously, 
impregnated his wife and his wifes married friend Else Jaffé- 
von Richthofen, with whose married sister he was also having 
an affair. When the children were born, both were given the 
name Peter, perhaps to encourage the “illegitimate” son to 
feel less so. The really staining thing, however, was that Gross 
was thought to have facilitated the 1906 suicide of the anar- 
chist Lotte Chattmer—hence the “suspicion of poisoning” in 
Kuh’s sketch. 

All of this helped set the stage for a clash of wills and 
perspectives, because when Gross returned to the Burghdlzi 
clinic, its director was none other than Carl Jung, and Jung 
regarded Gross’s treatment as a high-profile challenge in 
which he simply had to succeed. But from the start, Gross 
resisted his efforts, using his therapy sessions as a forum for 
articulating his own theories, according to which neurotics 
should be taught precisely sexual immorality, and psycho- 
analysis should be used to promote a Nietzschean overturn- 
ing of the dominant moral values. Jung pushed back, and 
eventually Gross put an end to their arguments by escaping 
over a wall. It would prove to be a costly solution. Incensed, 
Jung pronounced a diagnosis that would haunt Gross: “de- 
mentia praecox, which meant, in effect, that Gross had been 
deemed incurable. 

Now more than ever, Gross was seen as a lunatic and a 
danger to society. It didn’t help that Gross promptly took up 
with known anarchists, in both Germany and Switzerland, 
and soon became implicated again in a death by poisoning, 
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namely, the 1910 suicide of the painter (and anarchist) Sophie 
Benz. Yet Gross continued to try to win acceptance for his 
theories. In the fall of 1908, for example, he published a report 
in The Future, Maximilian Harden’s widely read political 
weekly.!° Under the title “Parental Violence,’ Gross uses a 
harsh episode—parents committing their rebellious young 
daughter to a mental institution—to relate his understanding 
of the purpose of psychoanalysis: to defuse the repressed con- 
flicts between “the personal and the alien.” These, according 
to Gross, attend every normal “upbringing,” because as it is 
normally practiced, upbringing involves exerting outside 
pressures against personal development. 

Meanwhile, Gross’s own drama of Oedipal revolt was play- 
ing out. His father was an expert on Habsburg penal and 
criminal law, and a man of decidedly conservative sensibili- 
ties. Having had a long career as an examining magistrate, 
Hans Gross spent the fin-de-siécle years as a law professor at 
the University of Graz. There he worked alongside—and 
sometimes with—the pioneering theorist of perversions 
Richard von Krafft-Ebing. Of the two, it was Gross who had 
the less liberal attitude toward sexual deviants.!” Indeed, in an 
article titled “Degeneration and Deportation” (1905), the elder 
Gross worries about the risks society takes upon itself when it 
acts to save its perverse and perverted elements, and he ulti- 
mately counsels that such people should be sent away, per- 
haps to Southwestern Africa or the Pacific Islands.'* Otto 
Gross’s whole life, then, can be read as a rejection of his fa- 
ther’s values. Moreover, Gross attacked his father in print. Or 
more precisely, in his book Psychopathological Inferiorities 
(1909) Gross sets about refuting his father’s “Degeneration 
and Deportation” essay, enlisting in his effort Nietzsche's idea 
of “ennoblement through degeneration,” whereby social prog- 
ress comes through nothing other than moral deviance.” 

Until 1913, Hans Gross refrained from striking back, and 
generally did what he could to support his son. More than 
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once, in fact, he used his connections to help his son get the 
best treatment for his various addictions and his depression. 
But in the fall of 1913, Hans Gross abruptly changed tactics. 
Now he wielded his influence to have his son arrested in Ber- 
lin. Surprised by agents at Franz Jung’s apartment, Otto Gross 
was brought back to Austria, where he was declared mentally 
unfit and put in an insane asylum against his will. 

At the time, Gross had just become part of the circle of 
expressionist writers around Franz Pfemfert’s journal Action, 
which was starting to publish his writings—writings in which 
Gross gives full-throated voice to his newly evolved critique 
of patriarchy. The conflict between “sexual morality” and “ev- 
erything” that is “real and of value” had become, for him, “ir- 
resolvable.” Thus only through a revolution will we find our 
way to “individual freedom”? According to Gross, this revo- 
lution will have to be unlike all previous ones, all of which 
have failed. It will have to have as its aim the overturning of 
patriarchy, for “we now recognize” that, “as the still-binding 
patriarchal rights in the family show, the coupling of sexuality 
and authority” is what “places all individuality in chains”?! In 
the essay from which I have been quoting, “On Overcoming 
the Crisis of Culture” (1913), Gross goes on to posit, “Today’s 
revolutionary, who, with the help of the psychology of the un- 
conscious, can imagine relations between the sexes in a free 
and happy future, struggles against rape in its original form, 
against the father and patriarchy. The coming revolution is 
for matriarchy”? And in “Remarks on a New Ethics” (1913), 
which appeared in Action a few weeks later, Gross exhorts his 
readers to begin their storming of sexual morality. He tells 
them to campaign for sexual transgression, especially homo- 
sexuality, while again condemning marriage as rape and 
enslavement.” 

So by having his son committed in such a heavy-handed 
manner, Hans Gross appeared to be undertaking counter- 
revolutionary measures, and, in a way, to be vindicating his 
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son's thought. The father seemed to be enacting the son’s as- 
sertions about the nature of patriarchal authority. A spectac- 
ular casualty of the very mechanisms he purported to have 
figured out, Otto Gross became a rallying point among a 
group of expressionists who had regarded themselves as fight- 
ing against, among other things, the soul-squashing bour- 
geois values of their fathers. Johannes R. Becher, Ludwig Ru- 
biner, Jakob von Hoddis, and Else Lasker-Schüler wasted no 
time in publicly decrying Gross’s incarceration. 

When, a few years later, Kuh met Gross, the latter was thus 
a walking symbol of generational revolt, and he had the aura 
that went with that. Gross also had an aspect of genuineness 
that left an impression on many people, including Kafka. Re- 
calling the night he spent on a train, in the summer of 1917, 
listening to Gross subject the story of Genesis to an antipatri- 
archal critique, Kafka noted later that there was “something 
authentic” about him.” Kuh felt the same way; utterly taken 
with his sister’s boyfriend, he wanted to be around Gross— 
Kuh was present, in fact, during the long train ride with 
Kafka. And in order to stay close to Gross, Kuh did one of the 
most drastic things a Viennese intellectual could do: he 
switched cafés. Having been a regular at the old-world Café 
Central, where he had sat at Peter Altenberg’s table, Kuh relo- 
cated to the more modern Herrenhof. To be sure, other fac- 
tors played a role in this defection. The move was, as Kuh 
described it, a group phenomenon. While the “sensitive con- 
servatives” remained loyal to the Central, its “avant-garde” 
patrons left (around 1918) to join the expressionist scene at 
the Herrenhof: Paul Kornfeld, Franz Blei, and Franz Werfel, 
then in his “neo-Christian anarchist” phase, were spending 
much of their time there. Kuh got to know all those writers. It 
is Gross, however, and his revolutionary, Nietzsche-inflected 
brand of psychoanalysis that had by far the greatest impact on 
him; it is Gross’s work that Kuh would go on to cite repeat- 
edly. Kuh may also have found inspiration in Gross’s antic 
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style. At the Herrenhof, Kuh would watch closely as “the ge- 
nius Gross” would “jump out of his seat every two minutes, 
grab some man or woman, and take him or her with him on 
his peripatetic hopping rounds through the café” Under “no 
other circumstances,’ apparently, could Gross “pursue his 
thoughts down to their last implication.” 

On the eve of the war, Kuh was a provocative young critic 
already interested in Europes sex problems. Had Gross be- 
come his de facto brother-in-law then, well, who knows?” 
Perhaps Kuh would have warmed to Gross and his ideas. Yet 
it is hard to imagine Kuh, that “last coffee house Literat; as 
Werfel called him, making Gross into something like his 
lodestar without the context of war. Even before Kuh began to 
integrate Gross’s tenets into his writings, this context had 
prompted him to consider the destructive workings of con- 
ventional values. Kuh was especially appalled by the mindset 
that led German Jews to rush into battle when antisemitism 
in Germany and Austria seemed to be on the rise. What came 
to be known as the Judenzählung (Jewish census), for exam- 
ple, wouldn't have escaped Kuhs attention. Moved by the sus- 
picion that Jews were dodging military duty, the Prussian 
Ministry of War ordered a “counting up” of all the Jews in the 
army. This was in 1916, and for some Jews, the effect was 
alienating in the extreme. Arnold Zweig wrote to his friend 
Martin Buber, “If the army were free of antisemitism, the un- 
bearable call to serve would be almost easy. But to be sub- 
jected to such corrupt and vicious people! I now see myself as 
a captured civilian and a stateless foreigner?” Kuh would ar- 
ticulate similar sentiments, though he didn’t confine them to 
letters or the Zionist newspapers that printed some of his 
writings—despite his anti-Zionism.** According to Max Brod, 
Kuh scandalized the Jewish literary salons of Prague and Vi- 
enna during the war. In settings where “uttering the word 
Jew’ had been frowned upon, Kuh made the Jewish Ques- 
tion a central theme. Not only that, he said “the most damn- 
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ing things” about the “official Deutschtum” of German Jews, 
and the “most wicked things” about “assimilated Jews” in 
general.” 

Indeed, Kuh’s article “Pogrom” (1918) issues a critique of 
assimilation that lays groundwork for the lecture he gave at 
the Urania House in 1919. The essay begins with the line, “A 
large book has remained unwritten during this war: about 
the tragedy of the Jews, a Samson among other nations, who 
turns foreign mills, always grinding for the philistines with 
bowed heads, blind to themselves and their fate?” Kuh eventu- 
ally conjectures that if the Jews press on with their assimila- 
tionism, the resistance to which it leads will only sharpen, 
and their fate will be awful: “In the end, an ax blow will lop off 
their bowed heads.”° 

And yet Kuh didn't enter the postwar period with a doom- 
and-gloom outlook. Energized by his critical mission, he 
began to garner much more notice as a public speaker, and 
not only did the messages he spread tend to include some 
uplift, but they also went, in their analyses of culture, far be- 
yond feuilletonistic observations. Hence the feeling that Kuh 
had now arrived, that he had reinvented himself in the face of 
new challenges and possibilities. In the words of one of his 
contemporaries, “It was during the revolutionary moment 
that Anton Kuh’ star rose”?! This may seem more surprising 
than it should. After all, the artists and intellectuals who ex- 
perienced the ferment of fin-de-siecle Vienna, and then 
wound up in Vienna after the war, are routinely described as 
having been wracked by nostalgia. In 2009, to cite just one 
example, the critic Nicholas Fraser sweepingly contended 
that the “Viennese intellectuals” who had thrived at the turn 
of the century “refused to accept the death of their cherished 
way of life.” He even attributed such denial to Robert Musil. 
According to Fraser, Musil’s The Man without Qualities (1931) 
is “an account of the empire’s dying days spun out over more 
than a thousand pages, as if time could thus be halted and 
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reversed.’”? But whatever we make of the novel's bulk, cer- 
tainly it matters that its content satirizes the Austria of 1913, 
often quite bitingly. That this tone is therefore hard to miss 
says something about how entrenched preconceptions like 
Fraser's can be. Doesn't the very name that Musil gives to the 
old empire, “Kakania,’ resonate with a German slang term for 
excrement? 

Of course, some authors did grieve over the loss of Habs- 
burg rule, while making the new Austria out to be a scene of 
diminishment. Consider Stefan Zweig’s characterization, in 
his (often-cited) memoir The World of Yesterday (1944): 
“From a logical standpoint, the most foolish thing I could 
have done after the collapse of the German and Austrian 
armies was return to Austria—to an Austria that sat on the 
map of Europe as a vague, gray, and lifeless shadow of the 
imperial monarchy.’*? But Zweig’s book soon qualifies this 
image. The old capital, we learn, was actually becoming too 
lively for his taste, which he himself presents as being far 
from the norm. Indeed, Zweig complains of feeling hope- 
lessly out of place in Vienna during an “era of the wildest ex- 
perimenting.”** He also laments that expressionism, or as he 
dubs it, “excessionism,’ had become all the rage.’ By con- 
trast, Kuh celebrated the arrival of expressionism after the 
war as “the storm from Prague that blew away the Viennese 
mood breezes”? 

Often overshadowed by Weimar Germany, which has got- 
ten far more attention from scholars, interwar Vienna was 
formidably innovative in its own right.” “Red Vienna” 
abounded with artists and intellectuals working creatively to 
act as serious agents of social reform. It was very much in 
keeping with the moment, for example, that Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein signed up to become a provincial school teacher and 
compiled a dictionary for children. Alfred Adler took psy- 
choanalysis to the streets, setting up free clinics for workers 
who wanted the treatment but couldn't afford it. Similarly in- 
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spired by the new atmosphere, Adolf Loos helped design 
massive public housing units. Robert Musil helped plan the 
restructuring of the military. Anton Webern organized work- 
ers choirs and orchestras, which he guided through perfor- 
mances of avant-garde compositions. Hugo Bettauer founded 
He and She, a weekly in which he agitated for “erotic libera- 
tion” by debunking traditional values and institutions—espe- 
cially marriage—while integrating the nascent science of sex- 
ology into the advice columns. Though short-lived and highly 
controversial, the newspaper was also a tremendous hit: He 
and She quickly attracted around 200,000 readers, or about a 
tenth of the city’s population. 

Then there was the expressionist circle to which Kuh be- 
longed. Expressionists in Vienna, as elsewhere, made up a 
diverse group, which was far from being uniformly radical. 
With Gross and Werfel, Kuh formed a coterie, and it was far 
more revolutionary in its hopes and dithyrambic in its tone 
than, say, Hermann Bahr, who in 1919 packaged “Expression- 
ismus” as a movement whose goal was overcoming the “pas- 
sive” sensory habits of impressionism. Together the three writ- 
ers planned a journal of subversive “politicized expressionism”: 
the Blatter für die Bekämpfung des Machtwillens (Journal of 
the Fight against the Will for Power). With its reference to the 
rather straight-laced Blätter für die Bekämpfung des Alkoholis- 
mus (Journal ofthe Fight against Alcoholism), the title carried 
a wry note. But the name was also a sincere statement of pur- 
pose, as well as a kind of preemptive clarification. 

Like many pre- and postwar writers with ties to expres- 
sionism, Gross, Werfel, and Kuh wanted to bring about a Nie- 
tzschean uprising. They wanted to break through the rule of 
bourgeois values, to expose their falsity and their devitalizing 
character, in the hope of paving the way to a fuller, more au- 
thentic mode of existence. Yet, in contrast to many other an- 
tibourgeois writers of their day, Gross, Werfel, and Kuh didn't 
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see the assertion of an elemental will to power as a means for 
achieving such ends. However much they owed to Nietzsche, 
they made it a point to broadcast that they were critical of 
him, too. For the three friends, almost every form of power 
was a problem, and they wanted everyone to know it. 

Theirs, then, would be a different expressionist politics, 
and this promise resonated: along with Grosss charisma, it 
induced Kafka to say that he would give editorial support. 
Having always left these things to others, Kafka declared him- 
self ready to shoulder part of the burden of running the mag- 
azine. He never had a chance to make good on his pledge. 
Because of a rift between Werfel and Gross, the journal, in 
which Kuh was supposed to hold forth against the “doctrines 
of state” in Germany and Austria, didn't find its way into 
print. Instead Kuh wrote for a variety of publications, includ- 
ing the pacifist newspaper Peace, which is where “Pogrom” 
first appeared. But at least for a while—and while developing 
further his critique of assimilation—Kuh helped advance his 
friends’ respective missions, especially Grosss. Kuh under- 
took to show that “all evil on earth stems from sexual vio- 
lence” (Gross), and to promote a nearly post-rational, practi- 
cally mystical cosmopolitanism, or the ideal of “world 
brotherhood” (Werfel). In his book Jews and Germans (1921), 
for example, Kuh asserts, “The man of the state. Or put more 
exactly, he is the person who has solidarity with the Ur-sin 
and the mentality of sexual ownership. The revolutionary: 
that is the son, the enemy of the family. He is the world per- 
son. He wants to atone for his inherited guilt, and he wants a 
future of freely chosen relationships?! It was here—and in 
this spirit of collaboration—that Kuh unveiled the term “Jew- 
ish self-hatred.” Indeed, the need for the term arose as Kuh 
braided together his answer to the Jewish Question with his 
adaptations of Gross’s cultural analysis and Werfel’s utopian 
vision. 
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Actually, Kuh had several reasons for coining the concept 
“Jewish self-hatred” in 1921. One of them was that he wanted 
to clarify his position. To be sure, lucidity was never Kuhs 
foremost concern. In Jews and Germans, in fact, he apolo- 
gizes to his readers for not being less systematic, and his use 
of terminology in the book can be inconsistent, to say the 
least. But it also seems that Kuh wanted to head off the objec- 
tions that his “Tragedy of the Jews” lecture elicited. According 
to reviews of the lecture, we'll recall, Kuh at once repudiated 
and embraced the cosmopolitan humanism that Jews had 
long been associated with, and that other Jewish critics, like 
Kuhs friend Alfred Ehrenberg, had recently celebrated as a 
model of identity better than both nationalist assimilationism 
and Zionist nationalism. And in Jews and Germans, Kuh takes 
care to stress the novelty of his perspective, or what he frames 
as its particularly postwar character. Kuh marks the difference 
between his outlook and earlier ones, and he does this, in 
part, by calling for a new vocabulary. The “self-criticism” that 
has been termed “Jewish antisemitism” should have a new 
name, for only now can we really see self-criticism and its po- 
tential importance for what they really are—or so Kuh claims. 

A change of nomenclature was also in order because of 
what the concept “Jewish antisemitism” had denoted. Indeed, 
between 1919 and 1921, Kuh apparently brooded over the 
meaning of “Jewish antisemitism.” In the 1919 lecture, accord- 
ing to Felix Weltsch’s review, Kuh employed the term to de- 
scribe a salutary (if rough) self-censuring that would help 
Jews uncover and live up to their ethical essence. Just a couple 
of years later, the label would no longer be right for the act of 
resignification that Kuh had in mind to perform. As Kuh 
(correctly) points out, at the beginning of Jews and Germans, 
the phrase “Jewish antisemitism” had a history of being used 
polemically, or by “mockers, as he puts it. Of course, that 
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didnt stop him from attempting to rework the rubric’s con- 
notations in 1919. But it isn’t hard to see why, in 1921, the 
same approach would make less sense. Kuh had altered his 
understanding of Jewry’s plight, in large part by bringing 
Grosss and Werfel’s thought dramatically to bear on his 
views, with the result that he wanted to conjure a notion of 
Jewish self-contempt with meanings far grander than the one 
he had given “Jewish antisemitism.” So instead of simply try- 
ing to rehabilitate this former term, he would coin an alter- 
native category as well. With respect to the conventional 
meaning of “Jewish antisemitism,” he would coin, in effect, a 
counterconcept. As it happens, Kuh had a name for the pro- 
cess of cultural revaluation he was entering into: he called it 
“rewording.’” 

By the time he wrote Jews and Germans, Kuh had radical- 
ized his take on German nationalism, and this had meant 
radicalizing his critiques of both assimilationism and Zion- 
ism. The book argues that the war has finally revealed the true 
face of German nationalism—and along with it—the extent 
of German antisemitism. According to Kuh, the war has 
shown us what German nationalism wants in the end: “get- 
ting rid of the Jews,” which would have been victory’s “ulti- 
mate consequence.”!! The war was nothing less than a “Hak- 
enkreuzzug, a “Swastika crusade,’ Kuh maintains.” In light of 
this new knowledge, Jewish assimilationism seems even more 
misguided than it had before, and even more hazardous as a 
political option. Assimilationism no longer just leads to anti- 
Jewish hostility: it is now “the taking on of a hostile cause as 
one’s own.” As an “imitation nationalism,” Zionism, too, 
looks worse than it had.“ 

But Kuh’s reckoning with Zionism hardly ends there. Like 
various other efforts that aim at building self-esteem among 
Jews—Kuh names as an example the romanticizing of East- 
ern Jewry—Zionism represents a Selbstbekennen ohne Selbst- 
erkennen, a “self-affirming without self-recognition?® Zion- 
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ism stands out, however, by getting directly between Jews and 
the path they need to take. Jews and Germans challenges Jews 
to “break out of the family” in an unfriendly world. IfJews fail 
to “overcome papa,’ and if, psychologically speaking, they re- 
main stuck in the “parental apartment,” they will end up as so 
many Gregor Samsas, Kuh predicts.‘ They will be “eternally 
pubescent,’ and thus fatally stunted. And in addition to its 
nationalism, the problem with Zionism is that it poses a 
threat to young Jews trying to twist free of the father. Zionism 
“wears a silk patriarchal cap,’ Kuh writes.“ He then explains, 
“Zionism says yes to what should be rejected, and sees as pre- 
cious what should be destroyed: family, marriage, and a 
vengeful God. It blindly accepts Canaan, and its message 
reads: come back—back into your warm room?! Adding one 
of Werfel’s leitmotifs to this analysis, Kuh also faults Zionism 
for being “the call of the family, rather than of the world 
brother?” 

This last problem is all the more serious because bringing 
about world brotherhood has become a “mission” of the Jews. 
Kuh postulates that the long history of the Diaspora has made 
the Jews uniquely well prepared to realize the utopian, anti- 
nationalist, world brotherhood ideal. It is a calling that im- 
plies another one: opposition. Or more precisely, opposition 
to the existing institutional order, for example, “the state” and 
“marriage” Hence Kuh’s lionizing of the Jews, in Jews and 
Germans, as the prospective “liberators” of all humanity. Re- 
casting the notion of Tikkun—that is, repairing the world—in 
Gross’s terms, Kuh asserts that the Jews’ status as “the chosen 
people” rests on their potential to “free the world,” and thereby 
allow not only for world brotherhood, but also for people to 
“love each other without violence.” Here, then, the aims of 
achieving “sexual revolution” and transcending the “tragedy 
of the Jews” are interlinked. Indeed, what Kuh wants to un- 
derstand as Jewish self-hatred turns out to be the mechanism 
for realizing both ends, and so in its Ur-setting, the concept 
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“Jewish self-hatred” refers to something like a messianic force 
that has a lot to do with sex. 

In Jews and Germans, “Jewish self-hatred” has less flatter- 
ing connotations as well. At the beginning of the book, Kuh 
tells his readers that the term “self-hatred” signifies the “aes- 
thetic self-criticism’ that “mockers have named Jewish anti- 
semitism.” Not one for formal definitions, he doesn't elabo- 
rate. But Kuh does go on, confusingly enough, to use the 
locution from which he distances himself. Soon after intro- 
ducing the notion of a singular “self-hatred” among Jews, 
Kuh writes that the “epoch of Jewish antisemitism lasted until 
the moment the war began.”*! Yet it quickly becomes evident, 
or at least apparent, that Kuh isn't exactly abandoning his 
own distinction. Rather, he is reappropriating “Jewish antim- 
semitism. At least for the most part, “Jewish antisemitism” 
stands for a broad phenomenon, in which the mindset that 
“self-hatred” designates has a special “role,” as Kuh puts it. 

Kuh thus speaks of the unique “accomplishment” that a 
certain type of “self-hatred” has brought about “within the 
history of Jewish antisemitism.” Not only that, it is with the 
particular idea of the Jews’ self-hatred that Kuh’s hopes mani- 
festly lie. He wants to see the aesthetic self-hatred of the pre- 
war era become politicized under postwar circumstances; he 
wants to see it evolve into something that will engender a 
revolution-inspiring self-awareness. Nowhere does Kuh as- 
sign such redemptive significance to “Jewish antisemitism” 
The concept of the “self-hatred” of Jews has higher meanings 
all its own. 

But if Jewish self-hatred has already “accomplished” much, 
ifit is vastly preferable to assimilationism and Zionism, which 
Kuh frames as the main political-existential alternatives for 
Jews—if all that is so, Jewish self-hatred has also been a prob- 
lem in the immediate past, even a “psychosis.” As he does 
with most ills, Kuh tries to trace this one back to family dy- 
namics. What he suggests is that Jewish self-hatred isn’t a 
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radical form of assimilationism, as one might be tempted to 
think; rather, Jewish self-hatred at once fuels and emerges 
from a rebellion within (and against) highly assimilated 
families. This, presumably, is why the “epoch of Jewish anti- 
semitism” coincides with the moment Kuh treats as the most 
advanced stage of assimilation—the period of the “social 
democratic” dream, which ended with the war as well. The 
emphasis on family dynamics may also help explain why 
Kuh chose the uncommon term “Selbsthaß” Much more 
than “antisemitism,” “Haß” and “hatred” match up with that 
favorite theme of expressionist literature, father conflicts. 
“Hatred,” more than “antisemitism, evokes antipathy toward 
what is familiar: as I noted in the previous chapter, Clement 
Greenberg would state—in acknowledging what he called his 
“Jewish self-hatred’—that “hatred is as intimate a thing as 
love” And Jewish self-hatred, as Kuh conceives of it, is noth- 
ing if not intimate. For Jewish self-hatred to have come about, 
he theorizes, “a recalcitrant boy had to be born” to assimilated 
Jewish parents, the “knowing child” of “their curse” who 
counsels “rejection of the father” 

This call to revolt against patriarchal authority is, of course, 
welcome: in Jews and Germans, Kuh presents himself as a dis- 
ciple of the recently deceased Gross, whose antipatriarchal 
“teachings” he summarizes at length. Moreover, the kind of 
Jewish self-hatred at issue here—“this self-hatred” on the part 
of Jews—has another virtue, too. It helps Jews sharpen their 
“self-prosecuting Jewish perspective,’ a faculty that will prove 
to be of vital importance to the fulfillment of their mission.” 
But such Jewish self-hatred has already helped Jews take 
strides toward real self-understanding—real Selbsterkennen. 
Hence Kuh’s remark about their Selbsthaß: its “accomplish- 
ments have been no smaller than the harm it has caused.”*° 

The harm consists, in part, of encouraging obsession, as 
the example of Karl Kraus, the “most typical self-hater,’ dem- 
onstrates. According to Kuh, Kraus has an insatiable need to 
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root out and ridicule Jewishness everywhere. He searches for 
“Jewish dialect in outer space, Kuh quips.” Kraus responded 
just as cheekily, dismissing the diagnosis as a heap of “Kuh- 
mist” (Kuh means “cow” in German, Mist “dung?).°® But the 
suggestion that Jewish self-hatred had blocked his aesthetic 
growth was, to Kraus’s mind, the crowning absurdity. 

In Jews and Germans, Kuh maintains that “the father com- 
plex of Jewry,’ to borrow the formulation from Kafka’s famous 
letter of June 1921, has made for an undue self-consciousness 
or “un-naivete” among Jews, and thus Jewish Selbsthaß has 
yielded Häßlichkeit, or rather, “ugliness” in both life and art.” 
That the German words for “hatred” and “ugly’—Haß and 
haflich—are obviously related may well have added to the ap- 
peal of the former one for Kuh. Wouldn't the shared root of 
the terms have served to reinforce the causal link Kuh wanted 
to draw, especially in the ears of an audience eager to be daz- 
zled by his verbal magic? In any case, Kraus strikes back in the 
drama Literature (1921). A send-up of Werfel’s style of expres- 
sionism, Literature features the acolytes of its Werfel figure 
belittling the literary efforts of its Kraus cipher, and at one 
point, those acolytes shriek at the Kraus cipher, “Jewish self- 
hatred! All he can do is copy our Jewish dialect!”® So from 
the start, “Jewish self-hatred” has been subjected to polemics 
whose misleading upshot is that the concept’s meaning is 
largely polemical. Kraus’s play implies that the concept “Jew- 
ish self-hatred” functioned as a broadside, a rather crass one. 
Yet just before the first account of Kraus in Jews and Germans, 
Kuh relates that for all its merits, Werfel’s art, too, suffers from 
a surfeit of self-consciousness.°! None other than Werfel par- 
takes of Jewish self-hatred. 

At the same time, Kuh begins to intimate that self-hatred 
doesn't afflict only Jews. Schopenhauer, Flaubert, Baudelaire, 
Wilde—with its procession of “lonely,” cerebral, “perma- 
nently pubescent” figures whose path to life was blocked, the 
whole nineteenth century was, in a sense, an “epoch of self- 
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hatred.’® Indeed, Kuh wants to see the famous Jewish self- 
hater Otto Weininger as “a Jewish Novalis.” Here, too, we 
may have a reason why Kuh opted for “self-hatred.” Seldom 
used before Kuh’s book appeared, the word “Selbsthaß” car- 
ried resonances of romantic longing and melancholy. Goethe 
once applied the term to Byron.‘ It occurs, as well, in Karl 
Philipp Moritz’s Anton Reiser (1785-90), which, along with 
Wilhelm Meister, stands as a classic German Bildungsroman.® 
But in the end, the Jews have the worst case of life-diminishing 
“intellectuality? Hence Kuhs claim that because Thomas 
Mann’s novel Buddenbrooks (1901) treats emotions in too an- 
alytical a manner, the book is, practically speaking, a “Jewish 
book” Are the Jews sexually satisfied?” Kuh asks. “I would 
wager ano, reads his answer.® In part, it is as a result of their 
unique experience of being scattered and scorned that the 
Jews are the ones who are so self-reflexive—so self-reflexive 
that they can't even begin to get the sensual satisfaction they 
need to feel at peace with themselves, and at home in the 
world. Their ever-alert critical rationality is, Kuh muses, like 
a “light on in the bedroom?” 

It turns out, however, that property even more than perse- 
cution first disrupted the Jews’ erotic and interpersonal expe- 
riences, sending them on the road to their Seinfeldian condi- 
tion. One of the key paradoxes in Kuh's book is that the blight 
of the Jews’ hyper-reflexivity stems, at bottom, from a Jewish 
materialism, or from the drive to own as an assertion of 
power. This drive still manifests itself, Kuh implies, in the 
Jews attachment to both assimilationism and Zionism, for 
both involve nationalism, and nationalism is about getting 
behind the territorial and power claims of a particular state. 
Building off of—and adapting—Gross’s thought, Kuh stresses 
that the Jews regard themselves as the inventors of marriage. 
According to their own narrative, they institutionalized sex- 
ual slavery and the language that goes with it: “to own a wife” 
and to “belong to a husband” Thus it is the Jews who feel 
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guiltiest about the endless “evil” marriage has caused. From 
this it follows that the Jews are the ones who should “free the 
world” and revolt against “all those things that make national, 
social, and cultural violence possible” to cite Andreas 
Kilcher’s apt paraphrasing.” Or as Kuh himself writes, in Jews 
and Germans, “The Jews boast of having been first. Let them 
enjoy their rank! They claim to be the founders and sanctifi- 
ers of marriage. . . . The first are the guiltiest, and the guiltiest 
have been chosen to redeem the world”! 

How will the Jews’ carry out their calling? Needless to say, 
Kuh’s mode of discourse—schematic, satirical, utopian essay- 
ism—doesn'’t lend itself to putting forth detailed plans. But 
Kuh is quite clear about one thing: the role of Jewish self- 
hatred in the freeing of the world. The venerable guilt that, 
more than anything else, makes the Jews “other” represents 
the deepest source of their self-hatred. And the self-hatred in 
which this guilt expresses itself will be the means of their re- 
demption, and thus also the “expiation” of their guilt. Poten- 
tially, at least, Jewish self-hatred can heal itself by ushering in 
a future in which humans relate to each other through love. 
Kuh writes, “The mission of the Jews is best formulated as 
follows. They have the task of applying to the nations, among 
whom they live as guests, the recognition of guilt encapsu- 
lated in that self-hatred; they have the task of applying it to 
those younger, tortured students of the sins against human 
relations, who resist their Geist, which has been formed 
through ancient tests.” 

Unfortunately, the Jews haven't yet learned to put that 
form of their self-hatred to such use. Jewish self-hatred has 
done much to uncover “Jewish guilt,” which is all to the good, 
but Jewish self-hatred has also been too subjective and too 
self-involved, as strange as that may sound. Coming back to 
Kraus, the “most typical” Jewish self-hater, Kuh even speaks 
of his “impressionistic self-hatred,” which is too quick to “cas- 
tigate the Jewish Geist”—if the Jewish Geist is part of the 
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problem, it is part of the solution as well.” What needs to hap- 
pen, Kuh seems to be saying, is this: the self-consciousness of 
self-hating Jews must become a revolutionary consciousness. 
Jews must make way for and embrace their deeper, world- 
oriented self-hatred. And here, too, Jewish self-hatred is likely 
to be the agent of change. Indeed, if Kuh’s book enacts a mes- 
sage, it is that Jews should look back at the past epoch, and 
bring their special “self-prosecuting Jewish perspective” to 
bear on how they appropriated just that perspective. What 
they will come to understand is that while Jewish self-hatred 
has accomplished much, it can do much more. Like the lance 
of Achilles—a favorite figure of Theodor Lessing—it can 
undo the harm it has caused. Except that when activated 
properly, Jewish self-hatred won't just heal what has been 
damaged, it will transform and revolutionize. Kuh’s equation 
is as follows: Jewish self-hatred turned against Jewish self- 
hatred should amount to a step toward world love. 

Toward the end of Jews and Germans, Kuh brings to a 
close his thoughts on the redemptive potential of Selbsthaß. 
He does this by way of a climactic invocation of Nietzsche. 
“Climactic,” because throughout the book Nietzsche’ influ- 
ence is palpable. While Kuh takes care to distance himself 
from Nietzsches notion of the will to power, he was clearly 
inspired, as so many expressionist writers were, by the Nie- 
tzsche who pioneered the discourses of modern man’s bad 
conscience, shattered nerves, and debilitating self-disdain. At 
the same time, Kuh may also have found inspiration in the 
tribute Nietzsche paid to Haß as one of history's great produc- 
tive forces. How “dumb human history would be” without it, 
Nietzsche opines in his On the Genealogy of Morals.” But the 
Nietzsche whom Kuh directly apotheosizes is the self-hating 
German intellectual—the Nietzsche who despised German 
nationalism; the Nietzsche who exulted over being mistaken 
for an Italian; the Nietzsche who once remarked, “The best 
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author will be the one is ashamed of being a writer,’ and, in 
Kuh’s words, fashioned himself as “the anti-German.” 

Nietzsche had models of his own to draw upon, according 
to Kuh. In Jews and Germans, Jews and Germans have in 
common a fruitful self-hatred: among Germans, too, “self- 
hatred” has been “a part of the highest intellect.” This tradi- 
tion apparently started with Goethe and Schopenhauer. With 
Nietzsche, however, German self-hatred became “creatively 
perfected.”” Nietzsche even brought self-hatred to the brink 
of being a redemptive life practice. The “exalted tragedy,” Kuh 
maintains, was that “Nietzsche’s self-hatred had prospects be- 
tween storm and harbor, but got stuck in the current of the 
word” Yet if Nietzsche was operating within a German tra- 
dition, he was, in this, at his most Jewish, because Jews are 
still the most advanced self-haters. And so as Kuh concludes 
the section at issue, he avers that he would call Nietzsche “the 
Kraus of the Germans,’ if only such naming didn't imply a 
“reciprocal relationship”! The idea underlying the qualifica- 
tion seems to be that because Kraus evinces lower forms of 
self-hatred—all that looking for Jewish dialect in outer 
space—alongside the self-hatred he has perfected, he doesn't 
quite deserve to be cast as “the Nietzsche of the Jews? 


IV 


In May of 1920, Kuh gave a lecture in Berlin using the same 
title under which he had performed six months earlier, in 
Prague: “The Tragedy of the Jews.” It was the content that he 
had changed. Apparently, Kuh was fiddling with his terms— 
or so the most thorough review of the Berlin event indicates. 
Kuh is quoted, more or less, as announcing that the war had 
enabled him to move beyond his own “Jewish antisemitism,” 
and become the proudest and most enthusiastic of all Jews.” 
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Or maybe the quotation is really a misrepresentation. Maybe 
unlike his cousin Felix, Robert Weltsch, the reviewer, couldn't 
quite get his head around the idea of the term “Jewish anti- 
semitism” referring to something positive. After all, Weltsch 
was a Zionist, and as we know, the phrase “Jewish antisemi- 
tism” had long been used by and against Zionists as a polemi- 
cal weapon. Weltsch accepted Kuh's point that German Jews 
were generally benighted, and he agreed that the most scath- 
ing self-criticism was therefore in order. However, Weltsch 
also argued that Zionists had been aware of this from the be- 
ginning, and they had acted—and were still acting—accord- 
ingly. For terminological tricks Weltsch showed little pa- 
tience. Not only does his review employ “Jewish antisemitism” 
in a straightforwardly pejorative way, but it also declares, 
“The answer to the Jewish Question wont fit into a bon mot.’® 

What about Kuh’s readers? By attacking all sides, Jews and 
Germans offered something to everyone, and, unsurprisingly, 
the book won quite a bit of applause. Writing in Self-Defense, 
Max Brod appreciated Kuhs critique of assimilationism, 
while an article in the integrationist Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judentums praises Kuh’s critique of Zionism.*! But to point 
out this trend isn’t to suggest that the responses were pro- 
grammatic through and through. Brod’s essay engages cir- 
cumspectly with Kuhs “novel” use of Gross’s theories.: The 
review in the Prager Tagblatt finds much food for thought in 
Kuh’s speculation: the affinities between Germans and Jews 
might explain why both groups attract so much loathing.® 
And in his article for The Jew, Martin Buber’s journal, the 
critic Elias Hurwicz seems intrigued by the idea of a redemp- 
tive Selbsthaß that both “recognizes the division” in Jews and 
“seeks to overcome it, and that is, as well, “the best piece of 
Geist” among both Germans and Jews.™ 

As far as I can tell, none of the reviewers actually adopted 
Kuh’s understanding of “Jewish self-hatred” (nor did Kuh 
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himself do much to follow up on his conceptual experiment). 
But then, of course, there were other readers, too: later read- 
ers, as well as readers who didn't speak out right away, and 
some may have tried to work with the meanings Kuh gave the 
concept, regardless of whether or not they credited Kuh. Or 
at least one of them may have, namely, Lessing. As we will see, 
Lessing’s Jewish Self-Hatred has a lot in common with Kuh’s 
Jews and Germans—despite their different stands on Zion- 
ism—and that is probably no coincidence. For in all likeli- 
hood, Lessing read Kuh’s book. 

Both Robert Weltsch and Brod knew about Jewish Self- 
Hatred when it was a project-in-progress and had a provi- 
sional title that evokes the title of Kuh’s Jewish Question lec- 
tures, “The Tragedy of Assimilation? Thus both Weltsch, who 
after the Berlin lecture solicited an essay from Kuh, and Brod 
would likely have thought to tell Lessing about Kuh’s text, 
which Lessing may well have been aware of anyway. Lessing 
and Kuh moved in the same circles: they both wrote for the 
cultural pages of the Prager Tagblatt, and they had shared al- 
lies, like Brod. Moreover, they were, in a way, allied with each 
other. Like Lessing, Kuh combined an inclination to ruminate 
fancifully on the mechanisms of injustice with a willingness 
to denounce concrete instances of it. And when Lessing got 
himself into trouble, in 1925, by presciently sizing up Hinden- 
burg as the “zero” behind whom a “Nero” will lurk, Kuh stuck 
up for Lessing in print. This may be why Lessing’s Nazi assas- 
sins contacted Kuh as they tracked their target. In May of 
1933, Kuh was staying at the Hotel Wilson in Prague, and he 
would later recollect getting a “strange call” from someone 
looking for a “certain Lessing” That someone and his partner 
soon caught up with Lessing in Marienbad, where they put 
two bullets in his brain.* But we are getting far ahead of our- 
selves here. What I want to do now is turn to the beginning of 
Lessing’s story. 
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PART THREE 


Prominence: The Making of Theodor 
Lessing's Book Jewish Self-Hatred 


Tve finished reading Theodor Lessing’s Philosophy as 
Deed. This man would be the best case to use in a highly 
forceful work about the coinciding of Jewishness, great- 
ness, and decline—a historically notable coinciding, which 
the other paradigmatic Jews (Lessing deals with them all 
himself, especially the philosophers) seldom display with 
such clarity, or better, with such purity. 

—GERSHOM SCHOLEM 


Oh, let me be mawkish for the nonce! 
I am so tired of being cynical! 


—VLADIMIR NABOKOV (LOLITA) 


ould there be a sadder objection to psychoanalysis? In 
his autobiography Once and Never Again (1935), Theodor 


Lessing confides that his relationship with his father was 


marked by mutual abomination, yet Lessing also tells us that 


he doesn’t accept the theory of the Oedipus complex. The rea- 


son he gives as to why is that he hated his mother in just “as 


primal a way, and just as much.! Lessing’s explanation, in its 


turn, invites skepticism. After all, Lessing himself suggests 
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that the ill will he harbored toward his mother had something 
secondary about it. He detested her, he intimates, because she 
didn’t protect him from his father, who was his main tormen- 
tor. Thus it was his father whom Lessing dreamed of murder- 
ing. It was Sigmund Lessing’s neck that looked so temptingly 
vulnerable when he napped after lunch, and Theodor, like ev- 
eryone else in the house, had to tiptoe around and speak in 
whispers.” In any case, Lessing’s was an unhappy family that 
got a head start on unhappiness. 

Yet Lessing’s father enjoyed a childhood and a young adult- 
hood very different from those that Lessing himself suffered 
through. Born in 1838, in Hanover, Sigmund didn't exactly 
grow up with all the advantages you could have back then, for 
he was a Jew in pre-unification, pre-emancipation Germany. 
That he had plenty of good fortune was nevertheless plain to 
see. Sigmund was the adored youngest child of a banker and 
his wife, both of whom came from families abounding in en- 
ergy and cultural curiosity. Between them, Lessing’s paternal 
grandparents could count the following notables among their 
relatives: Heinrich Heine; Ezechial Simon, the court banker 
to George II; the mathematician, politician, and banker Otto 
Wilhelm Wolfskehl, who was, or would be, the father of the 
poet Karl Wolfskehl; and the banker and intellectual Julius 
Carl Sternheim, Carl Sternheim’s future grandfather. More 
important, Sigmund had talents of his own that blossomed 
early. 

With his light complexion, blond hair, and blue eyes, he 
fit in easily at school, but his social achievements went far 
beyond an integration based on looks. Sigmund got along 
with his schoolmates so smoothly that friends gave him the 
nickname “the foreign minister”? If he wasn’t perched at the 
very top of the class, he was, moreover, quite competent in 
academics. And as a medical student at the University of 
Göttingen, Sigmund excelled in other areas, too. In 1859, for 
example, he won the title role in a production of Schiller’s 
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Wallenstein. Sigmund proceeded to show so much promise 
on stage that the court theater in Kassel offered him a job. He 
declined it, opting instead for the straight path to becoming a 
physician, and at the precociously young age of twenty-three, 
Sigmund passed his exams. Having partaken of the pleasures 
of student life at the universities in Göttingen, Würzburg, 
Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, he returned to Hanover in 1862 to 
establish his own medical practice. 

It did very well, especially in the beginning. One of Sig- 
munds’ first patients was widely known to have been chroni- 
cally sick. Under Sigmund’s care, this person made a full re- 
covery, and thus the fledgling doctor gained, his son would 
later report, a special aura, which only increased as it led aris- 
tocrats and other eminences to seek him out. But Sigmund’s 
life soon lost its can't-miss character. The war of 1866 proved 
disastrous for his father’s bank; the attempts to save the bank 
had even worse effects. Within a few years, Sigmund’s father 
and oldest brother were broke and in jail, and his mother had 
died, seemingly from the stress of it all. It now fell to Sigmund 
to be the provider in the family. It was also more or less time 
for him to start a family of his own. Since he was under finan- 
cial pressure, and had a job that brought him more respect 
than remuneration—and also because he had developed a 
taste for living in style— economic concerns figured promi- 
nently in Sigmund’s considerations when he set about look- 
ing for a bride. There was nothing unusual about this, of 
course. The odd thing was that as he was carrying out his 
plan, Sigmund’s social deftness deserted him in the most ex- 
treme way. Probably the sudden change of circumstances had 
rattled Sigmund more than he knew. Whatever the cause, his 
domestic life never really recovered.‘ 

Sent to Düsseldorf for a stint as a military doctor, Sig- 
mund learned of a wealthy, quirky banker named Ahrweiler 
who had three daughters of marrying age. Sigmund found 
Antonie, the middle one, to be the most beautiful and the 
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liveliest. He soon fell in love with her, and she, for her part, 
was enamored of him. If it hadn't been for a complicating fac- 
tor, Sigmund would have had little difficulty figuring out 
whose hand to ask for. Antonie had qualities that would no 
doubt elicit further interest, and the third daughter, too, had 
obvious attractions: she was brilliant, among other things. 
The oldest sister, Adele, however, hadn't had such luck, and to 
make up for the imbalance in suitor-appeal, her father had 
doubled her dowry. This was an offer Sigmund felt he couldn't 
refuse—until he felt otherwise. With the wedding date set 
and the guests invited, Sigmund asked Antonie, whom he had 
never stopped courting, to be his wife. She accepted the pro- 
posal, and together they informed her father of their inten- 
tion to marry. He managed to get them to stand down by con- 
vincing them that if they went through with it, Adele would 
kill herself. So while full of passion for Antonie, Sigmund be- 
came her brother-in-law. 

From the start, Sigmund took his frustrations out on his 
family, seldom missing an opportunity to scold his new wife. 
Still, he resolved to make the marriage work, which meant, in 
part, trying to have children with Adele, who soon became 
pregnant with Theodor. But even then Sigmund couldn't let 
eighteen-year-old Antonie go, and he and she persisted in car- 
rying on an exchange of love letters. During this same time, 
Sigmund, Adele, and the volatile economy of the Griinderzeit 
redistributed Adele's dowry. Having spent much of it bailing 
out Sigmund’s relatives and buying a house, Sigmund and 
Adele were relieved of the rest when their bank went under. 
Sigmund, too, was thus in a volatile state when the really bad 
news came, it being that Antonie had agreed to marry a 
banker based in Berlin. To make matters even worse, Sig- 
mund also learned that his father-in-law would be giving 
Antonie and her husband as much money as Adele and he 
had gotten, something Herr Ahrweiler may have been plan- 
ning to do all along. 
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It was all too much, and Sigmund, in today’s parlance, lost 
it. He ordered Adele to pack up and return to Düsseldorf, 
which, being homesick, she was happy to do. Meanwhile, he 
raced to Berlin, where his father-in-law and Antonie were 
meeting with her fiancé. After storming into the house in 
which they were gathered, Sigmund demanded an annul- 
ment, and then proposed yet again to Antonie, who turned 
the offer down. Sigmund left determined to cut his ties with 
the family. The problem, as he soon realized, was that aban- 
doning his pregnant wife would cause a scandal. Further- 
more, if Sigmund managed to secure a divorce, his behavior 
might be seen as criminal, because after only a few months of 
marriage, he had gone through a dowry he had no way of re- 
paying. Sigmund could only hope that a woman he had grown 
to hate would take him back. 

When Lessing learned of the part he had played in keep- 
ing his parents together, he concluded that his father’s antipa- 
thy toward him predated his birth. Lessing may have been 
right, but it didn't help that as a child, he was far from what 
his socially ambitious and fervently assimilationist father 
wanted in a son. Both Sigmund and Adele, who was as status- 
oriented as her husband, aspired to come across as “regular 
Germans,” insofar as that was possible for acculturated Jews. 
Indeed, Theodor discovered that he had Jewish heritage only 
after he participated in some antisemitic razzing of Jews at 
school, and was told by another child, “You're one, too!”® It 
may be that Theodor’s appearance, which always vexed his 
father, helped give him away. Theodor was small, and unlike 
Sigmund, he had dark eyes and curly dark hair. In addition, 
Theodor was unpopular, bad at sports, and often sick. 

Perhaps even more galling, though, was that Theodor was 
also a terrible student, for he floundered at a school whose 
director had once been Sigmund’s closest friend. Because of 
his history with Sigmund, the director made sure that The- 
odor got extra-draconian treatment—and this at a school that 
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appears to have specialized in humiliating its charges. Ac- 
cording to Lessing, one of his math teachers would have the 
students who could solve the day’s problems mock those who 
couldn't, which meant, for Lessing, that he often had sat puz- 
zling over his assignment as his classmates pointed at him 
and made hissing noises: “zipp, zipp!” But as bad as all that 
was, the trials of life at home were greater. Having reserved 
most of his pity for himself, and having grown paranoid in 
response to his familial woes, Sigmund experienced his son’s 
failings as outrages and affronts. He was perpetually angry 
with Theodor, and always ready to thrash him for the slightest 
misstep. Once Sigmund pummeled Theodor so severely with 
a riding crop that from then on, Theodor couldnt stand up 
straight without feeling “shooting pains,” and his posture be- 
came a little more stooped. In all likelihood, this only added 
to his father’s umbrage, for Theodor’s bearing had been one of 
the things that would set Sigmund off.’ 

So as a youth, Lessing was beaten down at school and es- 
pecially at home. Sigmund took his bitterness out on The- 
odor, while also treating his only son as the cause of it. The- 
odor, as a result, was made to feel inferior—so much so that 
his looming sense of inadequacy could function as a defense 
mechanism: next to it, the deprecations that came from the 
outside seemed small. Or as Lessing’s autobiography explains, 
“I learned to survive attacks and insults by never failing to 
reproach myself more thoroughly and loathe myself more 
drastically than anyone else could”! Furthermore, Sigmund 
and Adele more or less instructed Theodor to see his Jewish 
heritage as something repellent, as something to be kept “cov- 
ered,’ to use Erving Goffman’s term. Reinforced many times 
by Lessing’s friends, by the parents of friends, and by teachers 
and professors as well, this lesson ingrained itself in Lessing’s 
mind, leaving him, at least according to his own account, be- 
wildered and anguished. In Once and Never Again, Lessing 
tells us that as a young person, he would ask himself ques- 
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tions to the effect of, “Can a plant disown the soil out of which 
it grew? Am I myself not the fruit of a people and circum- 
stances I hate and want to wipe out? Am I not damaged, 
lowly, ill bred, ruined?” ™ 


Is it any wonder that Lessing, whose self-reflexive tendencies 
would grow only more pronounced, became a theorist of 
Jewish self-hatred? Indeed, in various ways Lessing’s writings 
encourage us to link his engagement with the theme of Jewish 
self-hatred to his biography. During the “Lublinski affair” of 
1910—in which Lessing derided the critic Samuel Lublinski 
as a pompous, yet also self-abasing assimilationist Jew—Less- 
ing confessed to Martin Buber, “I am no better than Lublin- 
ski”? Lessings 1913 essay on Georg Simmel addresses at 
length the idea that Jewish intellectuals incline to a brutal 
“self-blaming,” then reveals that the author has been describ- 
ing himself, too. The portrait is meant to stand, as Less- 
ing puts it, as “the soul’s judgment of itself? The book Jew- 
ish Self-Hatred also draws attention to Lessing’s own self- 
abnegating past. Lessing acknowledges, “In his youth, the au- 
thor himself went through a period of total devotion to 
Deutschtum, and total reaction against Judentum?™ And as 
we have seen, Lessing’s autobiography evokes the formation 
of that sensibility, labeling it, albeit just once, “Jewish self- 
hatred.”!5 

In reckoning with what they take to be Lessing’s Jewish 
self-hatred, as well as with his interest in the topic of Jewish 
self-hatred, commentators have made much of Lessing’s self- 
understanding. They have tended to cite—and to agree 
with—remarks like the ones I just quoted. But in a way, some 
of Lessing’s more prominent critics have also read his narra- 
tive of developing and overcoming Jewish self-hatred against 
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the grain. Their counterreading starts with the fact that a 
“total devotion to Deutschtum” isn't the only attachment of 
importance that Once and Again traces back to the scenes at 
school and home, or to the abuse that left Lessing with a spe- 
cial need for affirmation, affirmation he could—and did—get 
early on by sounding the horn of German patriotism. The 
book does something similar with a volkisch outlook that at 
first radicalized Lessing’s dedication to Germanic ideals, but 
would persist well past it. Scholars have seen this philosophi- 
cal attitude as being at once a driving force behind, and an 
enduring expression of, Lessing’s own Jewish self-hatred. But 
Lessing himself thought otherwise, for the most part. Indeed, 
he suggests in Once and Never Again that while his youthful 
philosophizing exacerbated his identity conflict, it also helped 
him both take pleasure in life and achieve a healthy sense of 
self, thereby saving him from self-destruction.'® 

Encouraged by his friend Ludwig Klages, whom he met 
when he had to repeat a grade at school, Lessing came to rec- 
ognize that despite his academic failures, he possessed a for- 
midable intellect, which could be a joy to use. Lessing would 
say about Klages, “At thirteen years old, you were my mentor, 
my leader, my disciple, brother, companion, and everything I 
needed?!” Together the two teenagers read and dreamed ex- 
pansively. One of them would blaze a path for the other; they 
would be like Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, or like Mozart 
and Beethoven. Or they would influence each other as they 
both produced works of world-historical consequence, just as 
Goethe and Schiller had. 

But if Lessing’s relationship with Klages had the status of a 
sanctuary, if it gave Lessing a refuge beyond the “two hells” of 
school and home, it was, as well, a good place from which to 
seek a larger sense of community. Both Lessing and Klages, 
whose father was a man focused on practical matters, felt 
alienated in their native surroundings. While they certainly 
knew how to savor the bittersweet of an isolation they as- 
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cribed to their greatness, they were also attracted to ideas that 
helped them to see culture as part of a national cause. They 
were particularly inspired by a literature that fashioned itself 
as a response to the crisis of the Gründerzeit. Here the (völk- 
isch) thinking was that Germany had reached a fateful fork in 
the road. Nationhood had its advantages; if it galvanized the 
German people in the right way, the Kaiserreich would, with 
its might, lead to a glory-filled epoch. For the moment, how- 
ever, unification and the economic boom it had brought 
about were fostering destructive forces and deleterious ten- 
dencies—for example, commercialism, materialism, intellec- 
tualism, and a modern disregard for tradition. According to 
the boys’ favorite author, Wilhelm Jordan, who gained fame 
by rendering the Nibelungenlied into contemporary language, 
learning about the past would help Germany usher in a he- 
roic future, and avoid a mediocre one, or worse. What Ger- 
mans needed to do was study, celebrate, and, in the end, re- 
vive the Teutonic virtues of selfless devotion to a communal 
soul, bravery, and physical splendor. 

Adopting this ideology brought Lessing quite a few com- 
forts. His intellectual passions now had social meaning, even 
urgency. And he now had a profound, or at least a profound- 
seeming, justification for feeling superior to his parents, who 
from his standpoint embodied the basest aspects of the new 
Germany. There was, however, an irksome catch. Many au- 
thors of Jordan’s ilk anathematized the Jews as the bearers of 
a culture Germany had a duty to itself to transcend. That 
Lessing began to see his own Jewish self-hatred as philosoph- 
ically motivated, and thus as deeper than his parents’ parvenu 
self-disdain, did little to make him feel better about his back- 
ground. Klages tried to help by admonishing Lessing to 
“struggle against” his “inborn racial soul,” but Lessing still 
brooded over the incompatibility between his image of him- 
self and the visions of community that fired his imagination. 
In Once and Never Again, he recalls wondering, “How would 
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I survive in this Aryan world full of muscular Siegfrieds with 
their healthy and raw ideals of strength and blood?”'® Lessing 
also remarks in his autobiography, “I considered myself the 
offspring of the most disgusting mercenary marriage. I hated 
both parents and the graves of my ancestors.” 

This mindset of “total” aversion to Judentum persisted for 
quite a while. In one of Lessing’s earliest literary works, the 
novel Comedy (1894), he operates with a classic völkisch con- 
stellation: Jews are associated with rapacity, trickery, capital- 
ism, and industrialization—all of which make them a threat 
to Germany’s general health and iconic natural resources. 
Driven by greed, the book’s three Jewish factory owners, 
Cahn, Cohn, and Goldstiicker, maneuver to wipe out Ger- 
man forests. The year after Comedy appeared, Lessing took 
the step of converting to Protestantism. 

Eventually, as we know, Lessing became a Zionist, some- 
thing that once led commentators to divide the story of his 
Jewish identity into two parts: pre-Zionist self-hatred and Zi- 
onist self-reconciliation. But this approach has long fallen 
out of favor. For decades now, scholars have been arguing that 
despite Lessing’s Zionism, and despite his progressive politi- 
cal activities, too, such as his participation in the feminist 
movement and his keen, costly stands against antisemitic 
politics and the culture of German nationalism, Lessing’s 
conception of modern Jewry remained essentially a form of 
Jewish antisemitism. Their reasoning is as follows. Even after 
Lessing jettisoned his German nationalism, and averred that 
he accepted his Jewish heritage, his sensibilities stayed völk- 
isch, and these sensibilities continued to inform—and to be 
animated by—bigoted views about Jews and Jewishness. 

According to this line of interpretation, Lessing aban- 
doned the theoretical cornerstones he and Klages laid down 
as youths as little as did Klages, whose writings would reso- 
nate in the most extreme antisemitic circles. Thus like Klages, 
Lessing continued to subject Jews to antirational and even 
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protofascist criticisms. Didn’t Lessing pen his most scathing 
indictments of the effeteness of modern “intellect Jews” after 
he turned to Zionism, around 1900? Didn't Lessing also keep 
using the category “Aryan” to designate a model ethnic 
group?” So what if, in the end, he tried to claim the status of 
Aryan for ancient Jewry? Doesn't this effort still bespeak 
Lessing’s troubled relationship with his Jewish identity? 
Wasn't Lessing trying to make Jewishness and the Jewish past 
palatable by reconstituting them using the standards of an 
ideology that was hostile to Jews? 

Antisemitism eventually came between Lessing and 
Klages. When they were both students in Munich, Klages 
broke off their friendship for good with the words, “You're a 
pushy and repulsive Jew” But the connection between the 
two would hardly end there. Even during their own day, ques- 
tions arose as to who owed more to whom. In an attempt to 
set the record straight, Lessing wrote an essay in which he 
invokes for himself the position of the more original author.” 
He also insists there that Klages and he differ in basic ways, 
and he does so with a measure of justification. For one thing, 
Lessing was the far more self-aware of the two, and when, in 
1895, Lessing joined Klages in Munich, Klages and his “neo- 
pagan” mentor Alfred Schuler struck him as enacting a con- 
tradiction. As Lessing would later put it, “They deified the 
oceanic immensity of life, but they hid themselves away be- 
hind walls and towers, in towers and behind locked doors.’ 
Yet Lessing’s push to distinguish himself from Klages seems 
mostly to have heightened the sense that Lessing felt a well- 
founded anxiety of influence, and it is easy to see why. Just 
consider the titles of their works. Lessing called one of his 
books Accursed Culture: Thoughts on the Opposition between 
Life and Mind (1921), and another The Decline of the Earth 
through Mind (1924). A few years later, Klages published his 
magnum opus under the heading The Mind as the Enemy of 
the Soul (1929). And amid substantial dissimilarities, both 
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Ihe Decline of the Earth through Mind and The Mind as the 
Enemy of the Soul present modern Jewry as a people of mind, 
or really “Geist? who have helped cause the decline of things 
deeper and more authentic than mind, that is, of things like 
soul. 

This is the sort of evidence Hans Mayer has in mind when 
he claims, in his widely read work Outsiders (1975), that we 
should treat Lessing as a “counter-Enlightenment” figure.” 
Lawrence Baron builds a similar case on the same sort of ma- 
terial in the essay “Theodor Lessing: Between Jewish Self- 
Hatred and Zionism” (1981), which is the portrait of Lessing 
cited most often in the English-speaking world.” Baron takes 
as his starting point Lessing’s paradoxes, and sets as his goal 
showing that Lessing wasn't as paradoxical as he appears to 
have been. “There seem to have been two Theodor Lessings,” 
Baron begins. These were: (1) a “self-hating Jewish writer” 
whose “völkisch critique of modern society paved the way for 
Nazi ideology,’ and (2) a “courageous Jewish professor,’ who 
“championed the causes of communism, feminism, and paci- 
fism,” who “advocated Zionism as an antidote to the Jewish 
self-hatred that wracked assimilated Jews; and whose “out- 
spoken Jewish nationalism and condemnations of Nazism 
ultimately led to his death?” To be sure, Baron doesn’t try to 
resolve all the apparent contradictions he lists. As he tracks 
Lessing’s political evolution, he proceeds, instead, to attempt 
to reveal how a core of Klages-like principles kept their place 
in Lessing’s imagination, and kept on determining his under- 
standing of the Jewish Question. 

Ina sense, in fact, Baron’s argument belies his subtitle. For 
what Baron wants to demonstrate is that Lessing’s Zionism 
was at bottom a kind of Jewish self-hatred, that Lessing was a 
“self-hating writer” even with his “outspoken Jewish nation- 
alism,’ and even when “he “advocated Zionism as an anti- 
dote to Jewish self-hatred.” Lessing’s avowals of Jewish pride 
often express, according Baron, the same desires and preju- 
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dices as his German nationalism, or the same unresolved 
self-contempt. As a Zionist, Lessing still thought in terms of 
an anti-Jewish ideology. He still worked with its criteria to 
assess—and _assail—modern Jewry, “whose national charac- 
ter? he maintained, “the Diaspora has disfigured beyond rec- 
ognition. Making much of this line, and also the fact that 
Lessing wrote it well after he had become a Zionist, Baron 
states, “Lessing’s expectations for Zionism rested on völkisch 
assumptions about primeval Jewry. He simply transposed 
the venerable qualities he once had associated with the Teu- 
tons to the first Jews.”?” No matter how much Lessing’s Zion- 
ism evolved, Baron goes on to assert, Lessing “refused to 
repudiate his earlier appraisals of European Jewry as an ex- 
cessively urban, commercial, and intellectual people’? Baron 
asks, as he sums up his position, “Where does constructive 
self-criticism leave off and Jewish self-hatred begin?” He an- 
swers, “Lessing overstepped that line of demarcation by sin- 
gling out Jews to exemplify disturbing tendencies which he 
believed permeated all societies.” 

As the last word in Barons article, this claim clearly ap- 
plies to Lessing’s career in its entirety, including Jewish Self- 
Hatred.” It isn't only genealogists of the concept “Jewish self- 
hatred,” then, who have seen Lessing's writings about German 
Jewry’s maladies as being largely of a piece, and as stemming 
from emotional and theoretical dispositions that had been 
formed by the turn of the century. Witness also Peter Gay, 
who regarded the book Jewish Self-Hatred as another mani- 
festation of Lessing’s longstanding Jewish self-hatred. Or 
more precisely, witness Gay’s line that the work is “part analy- 
sis and part distasteful display of masochism”?! There is, as 
well, Boris Groys’s introduction to the reprint edition of Less- 
ing’s text, which appeared in 1984. Groys dwells on Lessing’s 
career-spanning links to Klages’s style of “fascist” ideology, 
and relies on them, more than a close reading of the book, to 
support the proposition that the Lessing of Jewish Self-Hatred 
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is “a worse instance of Jewish self-hatred than any of his case 
studies.” 

In what follows, I will be arguing, in effect, for a revision 
of the continuity theory, and here is why. For all its insight 
and learning—and for all its sensitivity to how Lessing devel- 
oped as a thinker—Baron’s essay fails to do justice to the dy- 
namic role of certain tensions in Lessing’s work, with the re- 
sult that it misses the extent of the shifts and the discursive 
variety to which those tensions led. Thus, as so many ac- 
counts do, Baron’s leaves us with misleading impressions of 
Lessing’s most famous book and the concept made promi- 
nent by it: “Jewish self-hatred”” 

Lessing wasnt simply a supporter of progressive causes 
whose writings often seem incongruously close to much of 
the reactionary cultural pessimism of his day, like the type 
found in Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of the West (1922). 
From the very start of his career, Lessing tended to identify 
with the disadvantaged and the mistreated, and he philoso- 
phized on their behalf, looking for moments of consolation, 
for ways in which the suffering of such people might put 
them in privileged intellectual and ethical positions. It took 
Lessing a while to do this concertedly for the Jews, but he 
eventually did it: indeed, he does it, above all, in Jewish Self- 
Hatred, which ultimately celebrates in Jews something quite 
different from the völkisch virtues of “primeval Jewry? 

Furthermore, whether or not he was willing to disavow the 
cultural Zionist polemics that created a stir before the First 
World War, Lessing, practically speaking, distanced himself 
from them during the Weimar Republic. He stopped produc- 
ing that sort of obloquy, for one thing. And where he under- 
took to profile “tragic cases” among German Jewry’s assimi- 
lated literati, Lessing generally brought quite a bit of sympathy 
to the task. Certainly this is so in Jewish Self-Hatred, which, 
for example, describes Karl Kraus as a “beautiful and pure 
natural talent” who should have done more with his gifts. 
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By then, Lessing’s Zionism had undergone a whole series 
of transformations. In response to the war, as Baron notes, 
Lessing altered his political priorities and reworked his Zion- 
ism. But not only did Lessing try to blend his Zionist princi- 
ples with socialist ones, he also saw his way to becoming an 
adherent of the maverick Zionist faction, “Poale Zionism” 
According to Lessing’s own definition, Poale Zionism con- 
cerned itself first and foremost with “the class question,” and 
was wary of Zionist ethno-chauvinism. It took care to think 
“non-nationally, as Lessing puts it in his correspondence. 
Accordingly, Jewish Self-Hatred underlines “the author’s op- 
position to every form of nationalism”? This isn’t to suggest 
that Lessing’s late Zionist utterances are free of conventional 
propagandizing. In Jewish Self-Hatred, for instance, Lessing 
exhorts the German-Jewish literati to “harden themselves by 
helping to pave the road to Jerusalem.” But mostly the book is 
propaganda for Zionism by extension—by virtue of its cri- 
tique of assimilationism. In the end, the study says relatively 
little about Zionism, which turns out not to be the “antidote” 
to Jewish self-hatred. The book begins, in fact, with a discus- 
sion whose upshot is that resettlement to Palestine won't 
solve the problem at issue. 

On the other hand, major features of Lessing’s framing of 
the Jewish Question did, indeed, stay in place throughout his 
career. Just as Baron asserts, Lessing continued, after the war, 
to paint bleak, unflattering pictures of modern Jewry’s condi- 
tion, in which, like Klages, he treats Geist as a danger to the 
vivifying faculty of soul. Consider his line: “The intellect is a 
parasite on the life-force.” But—and this is the crucial point— 
Lessing was also aware of the newly dramatic tensions in his 
later writings, as well as of how much those writings resem- 
bled discourses whose value for his right-wing enemies had 
become hard to miss. And he struggled with both things, 
scattering qualifications throughout his Weimar-era works, 
while worrying about their tone. In Europe and Asia (1918), 
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for example, he warns against interpreting his book as a call 
to forsake the intellect for irrationalism. Simply abandoning 
Geist was no way to save the earth. It would be like “pulling a 
sword out of a tree” and watching its “vital juices run out.’* 
Moreover, in a letter dated March 6, 1923, Lessing thanks Max 
Brod for reading Europe and Asia, which he was in the pro- 
cess of revising (and renaming The Decline of the Earth 
through Mind); then Lessing allows about his work, “I know 
all this must seem terribly negative and skeptical. But I simply 
have to press on.” Not content to leave it at that, Lessing em- 
phasizes that he has other “inclinations,” too—presumably 
philosophical ones: “I have, as well, many positive possibili- 
ties?” Soon, however, his skepticism gains control again, and 
Lessing doubts that he will ever be able to let go and activate 
the affirmative side of his philosophical self. 

What I want to suggest is that Jewish Self-Hatred repre- 
sents Lessings moment of theoretical letting go. Jewish Self- 
Hatred is still a work by Lessing, of course. It draws on old 
ideas and recycles formulations that had been in his corpus 
for a long time, even as it registers the changes in his perspec- 
tive. But within both his philosophical corpus and his body of 
writings on the plight of modern Jewry, the book also stands 
out. Lessing resolves questions—such as the all-important 
question of Geist—that in his letter to Brod he complains of 
“wrestling with without an end in sight.” Indeed, Lessing 
achieves his moment of resolution using just the concept 
“Jewish self-hatred, which takes on redemptive connota- 
tions, much as it does in Kuh’s Jews and Germans. In Lessing's 
text, however, redemption may come even more easily. It is, 
after all, Jewish Self-Hatred that often does nothing other than 
speak the language of self-help. 

This is a study, again, that imparts to its readers insights 
such as these: “whoever does not love himself will be loved by 


», « 


no one”; “don't run from your destiny”; “love your destiny”; 
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“follow your destiny”; “there are questions that never find a 
solution’—except “through a strong resolution’; and also “be 
whatever you are, and always try to live up to your best poten- 
tial” And there is much more in the book that belongs to this 
pattern of rhetoric, including Lessing’s remark about having 
been exclusively devoted to Deutschtum. He doesn't package 
the statement as a call to convert to Zionism. Nor does he cite 
his past as a way of trying to bring Jews back to Judentum: 
“Each person must decide about that for himself? Lessing 
maintains. Rather, Lessing offers his own case as an extreme 
instance of a problem that in some measure afflicts all Jews. 


c, 


“There isn’t a single Jew,” he declares, “who doesnt carry 
within himself at least the beginnings of Jewish self-hatred.”*° 


It follows that all Jews could use his help. 


Lessing wrote his first substantial work about German Jewry’s 
predicament in 1901. By that time, much had changed. Hav- 
ing completed a course of study in medicine, as well as a dis- 
sertation in philosophy, Lessing had begun teaching at what 
we would today call an experimental school. This was the 
Landerziehungsheim in Haubinda, which stressed the impor- 
tance of learning activities that take place outside the class- 
room, and especially ones that involve nature. Lessing had 
needed a job: he was married now, with a child on the way, 
and he had recently lost his main source of financial support. 
Lessing’s maternal grandfather, who had helped him make 
ends meet during his student years, died in 1899. But Lessing 
didn't go into teaching for the money, needless to say. It stands 
to reason that he sought out the land school movement as a 
response to having been tormented in a conventional educa- 
tional setting. Lessing was, in a sense, rejecting the system 
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that had made his life so difficult. Yet the motivations behind 
his career choice also went beyond the hatred he harbored for 
traditional German pedagogy. When Lessing decided to be- 
come a teacher at a Landererziehungsheim, he was acting on 
his philosophical principles, too, and in more ways than one. 

In his dissertation (1899), Lessing examines the thought of 
an obscure Russian-born Jewish philosopher, Afrikan Spir, 
whose noncanonical understanding of how knowledge is 
formed serves as the basis for Lessing to develop his own 
critical epistemology. Here Lessing begins to advance the no- 
tion that the incongruities between the empirical world and 
our theorizing about it aren't simply unavoidable, they are 
also harmful. “Begins,” because he would offer further articu- 
lations of this idea in such books as Philosophy as Deed (1914), 
Europe and Asia, History as Giving Sense to What Is Senseless 
(1919), and Jewish Self-Hatred. 

The premise of Lessing’s own theorizing is that life experi- 
ences are nonidentical and unrepeatable (hence the title of 
his autobiography: Once and Never Again). Building off of the 
work of the now-forgotten historian Johannes Scherr, Lessing 
also claimed about life experiences that they are filled with 
senseless suffering (hence again the title of his autobiography, 
which stands as both an observation and an exclamation). 
For Lessing, what has driven much of human mental activity, 
what more than anything else has fostered human conscious- 
ness itself, is our need to make sense of and justify our pain- 
filled, essentially senseless existence (hence the title History 
as Giving Sense to What Is Senseless). The problem is that if 
giving sense to what is senseless, and also imposing systems 
of order on what is nonidentical, can make for certain psy- 
chological comforts, doing so often has the added conse- 
quence of diminishing life experience. As Lessing’s (superb) 
biographer Rainer Marwedel has put it, reflection, according 
to Lessing, disturbs “the flow of life” Or, to cite Lessing 
himself, reflection “wounds life,” thereby making our lot even 
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worse (hence the title Accursed Culture: Thoughts on the Op- 
position between Life and Mind).** 

But as drastic as some of Lessing’s pronouncements sound, 
he didn't—and wouldn’'t—treat the consciousness brought 
about by suffering as uniformly bad. As a medical student, 
Lessing was struck by the body’s ability to purify and thrive 
on its own wastes. Sounding a bit like Derrida reading Plato, 
Lessing writes, in Once and Never Again, of his discovery that 
“the poison we self-destructively produce is also the cause of 
all detoxification.’® This idea helped temper Lessings pessi- 
mism, moving him to look for instances of “crisis healing it- 
self.’ It also inspired him to consider how injury could yield 
insight, something he would do throughout his career. By the 
late 1890s, in fact, Lessing had begun to speak of the special 
intelligence of women, which he saw as resulting from the 
particular hardships they had to endure (such as the pain of 
childbirth). The cruel twist, Lessing would eventually argue, 
was that other hardships prevented women from making ef- 
fective use of their superior intelligence—even as they sharp- 
ened it. In his view, the blights that oppressed women in the 
most material way—political disempowerment and eco- 
nomic exploitation—oppressed them spiritually as well. Less- 
ing’s socialism, to a large extent, grew out of his feminism. 
And for its part, Lessing’s feminism gained force from his 
commitment to altruism. An avid reader of Schopenhauer, 
Lessing was moved by the teaching that there should be soli- 
darity in suffering, that we should strive to get beyond our 
own inevitable pain by trying to minimize the inevitable pain 
of others. According to Lessing’s autobiography, “The final 
dictum of my wisdom reads: ‘reduce misery! ”“ By helping to 
spare students the “hell” he had been through in school, Less- 
ing was putting that ideal into practice, and the same can be 
said of his campaigning for women’s rights from the 1890s on. 

It was because of Lessing’s feminist works that he met his 
first wife. The plays The Law of Life (1896) and Christ and 
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Venus (1897) won Lessing a reputation for being an advocate 
of women’s causes, a reputation that would be enhanced by 
his foreword to the German version of Maria Bashkirtseff’s 
diaries, which appeared 1899. Yet this didn’t prevent Lessing, 
who would repeatedly overestimate his gift for satire, from 
publishing a collection of would-be comic and generally plat- 
itudinous poems about the shortcomings of women: Weiber! 
(1897). Understandably, the book upset some of Lessing's ad- 
miring readers, and the correspondence initiated by one such 
reader, Maria Stach von Golztheim, marked the beginning of 
a relationship that led to marriage a few years later, and in a 
way, to Zionism, too. A devoted feminist and a freethinker, 
Maria had no reservations about marrying a person of Jewish 
descent. Her aristocratic parents, however, felt otherwise 
about the union, over which they disinherited her. Their mea- 
sure offended Lessing deeply; it prompted him, and appar- 
ently Maria as well, to embrace Zionism. For Lessing, this 
meant resolving both to acknowledge his Jewish heritage and 
concern himself with the effects of antisemitic discrimina- 
tion. That his character was German remained a given. As 
Lessing would recall about his mindset when he became a Zi- 
onist, “Around 1900, I heard about Zionism for the first time 
and stumbled onto a self-emphasizing, esteem-spreading 
principle. It didn’t make me doubt my German essence [ We- 
sensart]; what seemed tasteless was to want to be German. I 
certainly had the impression that I was being marginalized 
and excluded”? 

The situation Lessing describes here—the one he de- 
scribes as his own, that is—stands at the center of that first 
significant reckoning with the Jewish Question: his profile 
“Ludwig Jakobowski, which appeared in the Jewish maga- 
zine East and West, in August of 1901. Lessing begins the 
piece, in fact, by flagging his personal connection to Jaco- 
bowski (Lessing’s spelling of the name is unusual). Jaco- 
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bowski and he hadn't met in person, Lessing allows, and now 
they never would, for Jacobowski had died of meningitis the 
previous December, at thirty-two. But Lessing makes a point 
of mentioning that they had sought each other out, if only 
unsuccessfully. We learn that not long before his death, Jaco- 
bowski attempted to find Lessing at his mother’s house in Ha- 
nover—Adele Lessing had been a widow since 1896. 

We also learn that “for many years” the two authors car- 
ried on an epistolary conversation, and that Jacobowski had a 
“hard” life, which Lessing, in his evocation of it, all but di- 
rectly likens to his own story. Indeed, Lessing notes that Jaco- 
bowski grew up in Berlin without emotional nurturing, and 
had to deal with the pressures of poverty and antisemitism as 
he set about launching his literary career. Yet Jacobowski nev- 
ertheless managed to remain an altruist, or full of “fiery love 
for humanity.” Gesturing further at the affinities between him- 
self and his subject, Lessing adds that of the “younger genera- 
tion” of literati, “only” Jacobowski “truly recognized” him and 
“appreciated” his work.” 

From there, Lessing turns to Jacobowski’s work, and be- 
gins to reciprocate the appreciation. This was a writer, Less- 
ing continues to emphasize, who had every reason to fall into 
bitterness: he was “thoroughly abused, and for too long he 
carried the double burden of poverty and Judentum?” A 
“thousand more gifted people would have buckled under the 
burden,” yet Jacobowski was somehow able “to wear it as a 
piece of jewelry,’ even as “the crown of his life, despite the 
fact that he was “physically weak and poorly formed.” To be 
sure, encountering “restrictions everywhere,” “rejection ev- 
erywhere, and “humiliation everywhere” affected Jacobowski 
deeply, as how could it not? He developed “brooding” ten- 
dencies, which limited him artistically. Such tendencies sepa- 
rated him from the “sunny” genius of his hero Goethe, just as 
had been the case with the writers Friedrich Hebbel and 
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Heinrich von Kleist. But Jacobowski’s melancholy also had its 
productive side. His “wondrous’—and most famous—book 
Werther, the Jew (1892) “grew out of that dark ground“ 

As Lessing reads the novella, and as other critics did, too, 
it imparts a warning about dangers of Jewish self-hatred. The 
“book preaches,” according to Lessing, that when a “deep, 
pure person” or “noble nation” is “disrespected, kept down, 
and scorned as common and lowly, again and again and 
again, a nation can become what people have made it out to 
be; and as soon as a person believes that he has the nature of 
a slave, and is ashamed of his heritage, he is already a slave? 
This lesson bespeaks a “deep understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of modern race struggles,” in Lessing’s estimation. It is 
also one that points the way to what can “bring redemp- 
tion’—namely, “some love, much joy, and recognizing and 
taking pride in the dignity and profound greatness of our Ju- 
dentum and its fate.” From “now on, two mighty drives ani- 
mated Jacobowski’s work: the demand for love of humanity 
and the longing for happiness,” for it is in “love without con- 
flict” and “happiness” that the “wounds of the poor, despised 
heart can heal themselves.” 

In the end, however, the healing process didn’t quite work 
out for Jacobowski. What Lessing’s essay is suggesting, then, 
is that redemption didn’t come, even though Jacobowski did 
everything right. Indeed, if it was short, Jacobowski’s life was 
also highly productive. He served as an editor for Society, 
Germany’s premiere journal of literary naturalism. He dedi- 
cated time and energy to helping the fledging Association for 
the Defense against Antisemitism. He was one of Rudolf 
Steiner’s closest friends and most valued interlocutors, and it 
is fair to say that he furthered the cause of reform pedagogy 
(after Jacobowski’s death, Steiner returned the favor by edit- 
ing two volumes of his writings). And beyond all that, Jaco- 
bowski pursued and promoted love, happiness, and Jewish 
self-acceptance. What blocked his path, according to Less- 
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ing, is that he was so “utterly German,’ as “German as Heine,’ 
or as Lessing believed himself to be. To be German and for- 
ever dismissed “as a Jew”—this left Jacobowski chronically 
wounded, and while his wounds may have inspired a book 
that will “matter to our grandchildren,” they also yielded a 
limiting “self-irony.’ Thus Jacobowski ended up as “the other” 
of his model, the untroubled genius Goethe. 

The divide between Jacobowski and Goethe, Lessing 
wants to make clear, isn't a function of ethnic hardwiring. Not 
only does Lessing indicate that Kleist and Hebbel were simi- 
larly unlike Goethe, he also claims that the most German art 
is often made by Jews who are “mixed” enough to gain more 
acceptance than Jacobowski could: the future Nobel Laureate 
Paul Heyse is one of the examples Lessing names. Further- 
more, Adolf Bartels, the antisemitic critic who argued that 
Jacobowski’s work emblematizes the Jews literary inferiority, 
doesn't know anything about literature, Lessing sharply con- 
tends. On the other hand, part of Lessing’s point is that Jaco- 
bowski represents an exceptional case. Most German Jews 
don’t get as much out of their talent as Jacobowski did. “Op- 
pressed” as they are, they become that lowly form of writer: 
“press Jews” 

So here there is really no way out. No amount of “pride in 
Judentum” will make Jews immune to the effects of antise- 
mitic discrimination and degradation, and if antisemites are 
targeting the best and most German of Jews, if they are target- 
ing Jews like Jacobowski, why should anyone think that toler- 
ance is forthcoming? Moreover, since German Jews are Ger- 
man in their very essence, leaving Germany would amount to 
exile, which, presumably, would mean more wounding and 
more foreshortened Bildung, in the sense self-realization 
through cultural education and expression. As does Moritz 
Goldstein's famous, deeply ambivalent cultural Zionist essay, 
“The German-Jewish Parnassus” (1912), Lessing’s piece pres- 
ents German Jewry as struggling with a double bind. In Ger- 
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many, according to Goldstein, most Jews with something to 
say will wind up flattened into “press Jews.” Goldstein asks, 
“Why are there so many Jewish journalists?” His answer reads, 
“A journalist is a mirror that catches the images of the day and 
throws them back.” But if Jews tear free of German culture, a 
good “piece of their heart will remain hanging” on it.” 

Lessing would eventually speak, in the noncommittal sub- 
junctive mood, about the possibility of Jews spreading Ger- 
man ideas in Palestine. In an article of 1910, he muses, “If I 
were a political organizer, I would settle among the Jews who 
have reversed the course of their ancestors: where their an- 
cestors left Asia for Europe, they are winning Asia for Europe. 
And in Bethlehem, I would found for Asia a German univer- 
sity.“ But this was really just a thought, not a program, and it 
was a thought Lessing wouldn't have for some years. For the 
time being, there seems to be no satisfying answer to the Jew- 
ish Question. Still, if self-acceptance wouldn't solve every- 
thing, it was better than nothing. This meant, in the first 
place, that Jews should stick up for themselves, which is what 
Lessing proceeded to do. 

By 1902, Lessing's devotion to reform pedagogy had taken 
root. He had even begun to give lectures on the value of land 
schools. It was a commitment he was to maintain for the rest 
of his life. Over the years, Lessing would pen several works on 
land schools; and in 1920, he and his second wife, Ada, set up 
an alternative school in Hanover, whose directorship Ada 
held until 1933. But Lessing discovered early on that there 
were problems in the land school movement, problems hav- 
ing to do with reactionary thinking and antisemitic ideology. 
This was part of the reason why Lessing wanted to establish 
his own school: it was meant to be, in effect, an alternative 
alternative school. 

Whereas Lessing saw his mission as championing what he 
termed “a pedagogy of joy,’ some his fellow teachers appeared 
to believe that instruction at land schools should involve en- 
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couraging students to cultivate an abhorrence of large cities 
and the trappings of modern life. Thus Lessing took it upon 
himself, in a 1907 article on land schools, to caution that it 
“isn’t right to sow the seeds of a cheap hatred of today’s urban 
culture and its mores. This hatred almost always leads to a ha- 
tred of all culture, to barbarism and chauvinism.” When he 
issued his call, Lessing probably had in mind Hermann Lietz, 
his former boss and the founder of the Landerziehungsheim in 
Haubinda. In 1902, Lietz ordered for the school a subscription 
to a new magazine, The Hammer; whose editor was Theodor 
Fritsch. That Fritsch was associated with the magazine may 
have been all Lessing needed to know. For Fritsch was a noto- 
rious antisemite; he was the forever-fulminating author of The 
Antisemites’ Catechism (1887), among other tracts. Lessing’s 
response was to exhort the Jewish students at the school to 
protest, which they did, but to no avail. 

Not long thereafter, Lessing discovered that Lietz had 
added to the school’s statement of purpose a provision 
whereby Jewish students would be admitted only in excep- 
tional cases, and Lessing pushed back again. This time, 
though, he got several of his colleagues to support him (in- 
cluding Gustav Wyneken, who would go on to direct the land 
school in Wickersdorf that Walter Benjamin attended). The 
resistance action sufficed to make Lietz undo the change. But 
Lessing had seen enough, and he was convinced that the par- 
ents of the school’s Jewish students had as well. As it turned 
out, he was wrong. Having resigned as a matter of principle, 
Lessing was left scrambling for a job as the Jewish students at 
the land school in Haubinda stayed on. 

This experience couldn't have done much to raise Less- 
ing’s opinion of his fellow German Jews. Relocating did, how- 
ever, energize him. He soon took a new position at a land 
school in Dresden, and thus began a period of what would 
surely vie for record busyness if there were competitions for 
such things. It didn’t seem to matter that Lessing’s first mar- 
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riage had begun falling apart in the most distracting way. Al- 
though they wouldn't divorce until 1907, Maria and Lessing 
had become estranged by 1904, and one of the reasons why 
was that she had begun having an affair with a student of his. 
Or perhaps this spurred Lessing on, as he himself would sug- 
gest. Lessing would speak of how a philosophical work he 
wrote during the estrangement was really a “wrestling match” 
with his wife. 

Here, in any event, is a partial list of what Lessing man- 
aged to do between 1904, when he began teaching at the 
Landerziehungsheim Laubgast, and 1910, when the contro- 
versy over his anti-Lublinski polemic broke out: he gave lec- 
tures against prostitution and on “the superiority of female 
intellectuality” and brought together his ideas about the 
women’s cause in his book Wife, Woman, Lady (1910); he pub- 
lished a volume of poems (1908), a monograph on “hypnosis 
and suggestion” (1907), and a collection of essays on “aesthet- 
ics and religion” (1908); he founded and ran Germany’s first 
“anti-noise association” (1908), and also filled the pages of its 
newspaper, The Troglodyte, with his commentary; he took up 
theater criticism, at first to help pay the rent, but his interest 
in the subject blossomed, with the result that he wrote The- 
ater Souls: A Study of Stage Aesthetics and the Art of Acting 
(1907); he steeped himself in phenomenology in Géttingen, 
with none other than Edmund Husserl as his guide (1906- 
07); he changed careers, becoming a Privatdozent in philoso- 
phy at Hanover’s Technical University, and to this end, he 
produced Schopenhauer, Wagner, Nietzsche (1906) and Stud- 
ies on Axiology: Investigations of Pure Ethics and Pure Law 
(1908). 

Lessing was, in short, in self-reinvention mode. Indeed, it 
was while he was launching himself into academia that he 
decided to refashion himself, as he would put it, as the “im- 
placable scourge of Jewish degeneration.” At first, he did this 
by way of trying his hand at travel writing. Having gone to 
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Galicia in 1906, Lessing later recorded as dispatches his expe- 
rience of wandering through the Jewish ghettoes, and the lib- 
eral Jewish newspaper the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums 
published his reports in 1909. Just as it does in our own day, 
back then the genre called for contrivance, and Lessing’s ac- 
counts are clearly full of that. In fact, some of Lessing’s con- 
temporaries called him on his meaner exaggerations, which 
the antisemitic press was quick to present as the most perspi- 
cacious and reliable portraiture. But whether or not Lessing 
actually witnessed all the things he purported to have seen, 
and whether or not he really had the conversations he claimed 
to have had, is beside the point here. Unless Lessing was will- 
fully trying to build false consciousness, the spiritual and 
physical state of poor Ostjuden in Galicia appalled him. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt the sincerity of Lessing’s progno- 
sis: change, if it comes, will require some kind of “strong, 
powerful force.” Lessing’s lack of specificity in outlining a so- 
lution may have stemmed from his feeling constrained by the 
anti-Zionist politics of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums. 
Nevertheless, that he doesn’t begin to say what the force will 
be makes the prospect of renewal seem unlikely. 

Above all, though, Lessing was struck by a certain con- 
trast, which he continued to emphasize when he defended his 
“Impressions from Galicia” against the charge that it gave cre- 
dence to antisemitic ideology. Almost every time Lessing 
conveys how overwhelmed he is by the material experience of 
Ostjuden—from their stench and their swindling to their 
bodies “convulsing” in prayer—he returns to the idea that the 
Ostjuden are simultaneously a people of extreme intellectual- 
ity. “All of them,” Lessing writes, “appear to me to be fantasti- 
cally intelligent.” Having ascribed this feature to the Jews’ his- 
tory of persecution, Lessing observes that “more than any 
other people,” the Jews of Galicia “put their psychic energy 
into a reflexive attention.” A little later, he adds, “Inner de- 
fensiveness. From the first moment on, this seemed to me to 
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be the most fundamental psychological characteristic of all 
that I saw.” 

Yet the intellectuality of Ostjuden has other sources, too, 
including their version of Judaism. With its “unrivaled” dis- 
plays of “ecstasy” and “fervor,” with its “abandon,” its “animal 
wildness,” and its “awful bellowing,” the religious worship of 
Galician Jews might lead us to think otherwise. However, 
next to those of Christians, the “feelings and passions of Jews 
are incomparably more cerebral, inward, and intellectual,’ be- 
cause here every soul is called upon to “fight to find expres- 
sion” for its “endless, unfathomable desire and suffering” 
Thus even though their circumstances have pushed them into 
a “terrifying state of physical and moral disrepair,” and even in 
the “dirty dealings” that they have been forced to resort to, 
Galician Jews still manifest a “unique intellectual aura.”*! They 
still leave their “stamp of intellectuality” on everything they 
do, and they still have, one “could almost say,’ a “moral air.” 
This, for Lessing, is “admirable.” But it also has its downside: 
sounding a popular notion about “the limits of the Jews’ intel- 
lectual gift,” as the Jewish classicist Theodor Gomperz put it in 
1904, Lessing suggests that the special intelligence of Ostjuden 
more or less precludes genius. “Precisely because the Jews are 
a people of talents,” he writes, “genius” won't flourish. Rather, 
it is “destined to go under’—in “both the group as a whole 
and each individual member of it!”*? 

As Lessing evokes their situation, Eastern Jews are caught 
in a cycle that is by turns impressive and unfortunate. Being 
embattled enhances their longstanding intellectuality, mak- 
ing them, to a man, “fantastically intelligent” But “like any 
degraded group,’ Jews have formed doubts about themselves. 
They regard each other without the “respect and esteem” that 
helps individual genius bloom.” Meanwhile, their “intellec- 
tual ambition” coupled with their critical acumen gives them 
the desire and the means to keep each other down. Here, 
then, Lessing was picking up on one of the key concerns of 
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his “Ludwig Jakobowski” piece, where oppression has pro- 
duced legions of press Jews, and even an outlier like Jaco- 
bowski can't ascend to the level of Goethe. Lessing was doing 
so in a provocatively worded way, as well as with what might 
be described as a high degree of pessimism. Unlike Lessing, a 
number of Jewish authors who worried about Jewry’s creative 
powers—from the novelist Jakob Wassermann to the philos- 
opher Ludwig Wittgenstein—thought that genius could be 
found precisely among Jews who hadn't been deracinated, 
and especially among Eastern Jews. And as in “Ludwig Jako- 
bowski,” in “Impressions from Galicia” Lessing doesn’t have 
an answer for the Jewish Question he raises: how to better the 
inner and outer condition of Ostjuden? Yet it would be hard 
to make the case that these works betray a meaningful debt to 
volkisch thinking, even amidst all the talk of “degeneration” 
In both texts, the Jews’ reflexive intelligence is a virtue, if also 
a problematic one. In neither does Lessing begin to “trans- 
pose” the qualities of Teutonic heroes onto “primeval Jewry.’* 

That would come a bit later. First, Lessing would continue 
to engage with the themes of Jewish intellectuality and self- 
degradation in the here and now. Take, for example, the work 
that caused a far greater stir than did “Impressions from Gali- 
cia, the send-up “Samuel Takes Stock” (1910). Given the sort 
of rhetoric Lessing employs—at one point he imagines scores 
of little Lublinskis crawling up newspaper columns like mon- 
keys—it seems reasonable to say that he had in mind to use 
the piece as a way of bolstering his reputation as a particularly 
severe critic of Jewry’s condition.” On the other hand, the 
severity of the counterattacks caught Lessing off guard: he 
would later refer to the piece as the “little essay” that created 
far more trouble for him than anything else in his oeuvre. 
Lessing had good reason to be surprised. After all, 1910 was a 
kind of heyday for literary polemics in Germany and Austria, 
thanks in large part to Karl Kraus, whose invectives often 
turn on the theme of Jewish assimilation. 
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It was in 1910, as it happens, that Kraus blamed Heinrich 
Heine for bringing about a journalistic culture where clever- 
ness is king, and all the clever Jewish journalists therefore 
thrive. Today, Kraus complains in his pamphlet “Heine and 
the Consequences,’ every “Itzak Wisecrack” rhymes “high art 
and tea cart” with alarming ease and speed.” Around the 
same time, Kraus traced Maximilian Harden's penchant for 
recondite formulations to his fear of coming across as a hap- 
less Jewish journalist. Kraus also lambasted Alfred Kerr, an- 
other eminent German-Jewish critic, as an “aesthetic schle- 
miel” Kerr, for his part, offered the following assessment of 
Kraus’s intricate style: “Tacky plus Talmud’: Moreover, 
Kraus’s fellow Jews didnt shy away from mocking his phy- 
sique—one shoulder sat a little higher than the other—in 
the manner of an antisemitic caricature. None of this proved 
terribly controversial; indeed, it wasn't until after 1945 that 
Kraus’s campaign against Heine began to elicit widespread 
indignation.” And certainly readers of the Schaubühne, which 
published “Samuel Takes Stock? were accustomed to the 
most unsparing tactics—not by chance would the magazine 
become one of Kurt Tucholsky’s preferred venues. 

In a way, Lessing simply had bad luck. He irked Thomas 
Mann, who liked Lublinski and owed him a favor, at a time 
when Mann was full of frustration. Almost a decade had gone 
by since the publication of Buddenbrooks, and Mann, to his 
dismay, had relatively little to show for it. He was blocked, 
and looking to unload. Hence the fact that when Mann en- 
tered the fray on Lublinski’s behalf, he went after Lessing 
with a virulence he never again displayed publicly, execrating 
Lessing as “a frightful example of the miserable Jewish race.” 
Paradoxically, Mann’s screed, which appeared in the high- 
brow Literarisches Echo, deals in the same kind of abuse that 
Mann—and some other critics, too—had found so untoward 
in Lessing’s polemic. Just as Lessing devotes much space to 
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poking fun at Lublinski’s “Jewish physique,’ Mann ridicules 
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Lessing’s appearance, while suggesting that his looks have 
something to do with his being Jewish. Mann announces that 
“Herr Lublinski is not a handsome man, and he is a Jew,’ then 
declares that the “dwarf” Lessing is farther still from being 
the “perfect embodiment of Aryan masculinity” Nor does 
Mann shy away from addressing the most intimate sphere. 
More precisely, he tauntingly adverts to the unconventional 
breakup of Lessing’s first marriage: upon learning of Marias 
affair, Lessing had encouraged her and her lover, Bruno Wal- 
ter, to persist in it.” 

Lessing gave back as good as he got—and then some, per- 
haps. He blasted Mann for not living up to the ideals his 
work seemed to promote, or for being at once bitter and sen- 
timental, and also “secretly a moralist?” According to Her- 
mann Kurzke, one of Manns biographers, Lessing's critique 
hit a nerve. “That hurt? writes Kurzke, in summing up how 
the line I just cited affected Mann.*! Even more painful, no 
doubt, were Lessing’s references to Manns being “unmanly,’ 
possibly in an erotic way. Yet the fact that Lessing knew so 
much about Mann may have been one of the reasons why 
Mann reacted as he did to Lessing, whom he now saw as an 
unscrupulous opportunist. Kurzke speculates that Mann 
wanted to push Lessing away because during his Munich 
days, Lessing had spent time around Mann and his circle, and 
Lessing had gotten to know Mann's future wife, Katja Pring- 
sheim, and also Manns sister Carla, too well for comfort, 
given Manns homoerotic inclinations. But, again, if this 
closeness helped set Manns diatribe into motion, it also 
helped Lessing. More than Mann, it was Lessing who could 
dangle unsettling suspicions. Lessing could—and did—state 
with confidence, “I believe that I have an acute understanding 
of what Thomas Mann is. Even if I am mistaken in thinking 
so, I still understand him better than he does me.” 

The problem was that for all Mann's hypocrisy in the de- 
bate, his voice still carried much more weight than Lessing’s. 
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Thus even if Lessing managed to win the battle of words, the 
outcome might be bad for him; and in the end, it was Lessing 
who suffered more damage. With its details soon forgotten, 
the “Lublinski Affair” quickly came to be viewed as one in 
which Lessing crossed the line so egregiously that Thomas 
Mann felt moved, as never before, to roll up his well-tailored 
sleeves and put another author in his place. What this has ob- 
scured is that Lessing was actually on his way to making far 
harsher claims about the state of German-Jewish intellectuals. 

In “Samuel Takes Stock,” Lessing presents Lublinski as the 
very embodiment of the “intellect Jew type” who, in turn, il- 
lustrates how Jewish assimilation has gone wrong. As Lessing 
portrays him, Lublinski, who grew up in the humblest of cir- 
cumstances, tries to use his knowledge of European culture to 
achieve respectability—and fails. Indeed, instead of helping 
him garner the social rank and approval he so desires, Lublin- 
ski’s strivings yield a tragic-comic spectacle. For not only 
does Lublinski overdo it with the erudition, and thereby give 
himself away as a parvenu, he has also been unable to tran- 
scend the Talmudic traditions of the Eastern-Jewish culture 
in which he was raised. Thus Lublinksi’s attempts to write 
criticism in the grand style have often made for major awk- 
wardness: Lublinski once set out to “take stock of modernity” 
(hence Lessing’s title). Playing up the conceit of the intellect 
Jew’s risible contradictions, Lessing has his Lublinski figure 
speak German-Yiddish dialect, or Mauscheln, as he expati- 
ates on the fine points of German high culture. Lublinski’s 
body, too, gets in his way, in Lessing’s account of him. Less- 
ing’s Lublinski wants to appear as a commanding presence on 
the cultural scene, yet in “Samuel Takes Stock,’ what he comes 
across as is a fat little “synagogling.”® 

Even more essential to Lessing’s profile, though, is the idea 
that Lublinski has become estranged from his body, and from 
the body in general. In one of the essay’s fictional vignettes, 
Lublinski has so lost himself in matters of the mind that he 
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lifts his “literary leg” and urinates in front of Lessing, seem- 
ingly unaware of what he is doing.“ In another scene, Lessing 
is trying to swaddle his daughter, and to explain how bad 
things will be if the baby doesn't take a nap. But Lublinski, 
oblivious to such corporeal matters, keeps distracting him by 
droning on with opinions and questions about Buddenbrooks, 
Rilke, and the author Richard Schaukel.® Lessing’s point, as 
he would put it in a follow-up piece, is that “Lublinski encap- 
sulated his soul in intellectual values.” A “strict judge of his 
epoch,” Lublinski was serious and smart.‘ Yet there was also 
something overly abstract, something “bloodless” and self- 
diminishing, about his devotion to a culture that didn’t em- 
brace him back. Perhaps that very one-sidedness was too 
great an obstacle to surmount, Lessing seems to be suggest- 
ing. Maybe, then, Jewish critics like Lublinski would be better 
off spreading German culture in the Bethlehem: it was in 
1910, the year of the Lublinski debacle, that Lessing started to 
ruminate about Jews founding a German university there. 
When Lessing returned to the theme of the Jews in Ger- 
man culture, a couple of years later, his tone had changed. It 
had become soberer, and also darker, even elegiac. No doubt 
the fight with Thomas Mann chastened Lessing, even if it 
didn't ultimately put an end to his fractious streak. But Less- 
ing’s tonal shift owed more to a calamity of a different order. 
In April of 1912, Lessing’s nine-year-old daughter, Miriam, 
died in an accident. The loss was devastating, of course, all 
the more so because Lessing played an active part in his chil- 
dren's upbringing, and he had enjoyed an especially close re- 
lationship with Miriam. Now a bleak situation seemed infi- 
nitely worse. Lessing was forty, and where was he? Maria and 
he had split up. Having spent the better part of a decade hus- 
tling to establish himself as an academic, Lessing was basi- 
cally a lecturer, a lecturer without backers in a system where 
you needed patrons to establish yourself. As a result, he had 
money troubles. None of Lessing’s works—scholarly or popu- 
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lar intellectual—had resonated as he had hoped they would. 
And Lessing’s reputation as a critic had recently taken a big 
hit. According to Marwedel, Lessing entered into a “long 
phase of cudgeling himself with self-reproaches, and of long- 
ing for death?” 

Toward the beginning of this lugubrious phase, Lessing 
wrote the essay “Jews and Artistic Accomplishment” (1912). 
Here he gives new emphasis to the idea of the pity of it all. 
Not only have German Jews had their path to genius blocked, 
but they have, in their travels along alternative routes, also 
wasted much of their intellectual and spiritual resources. 
The theme would find even starker expression in Philosophy 
as Deed, which stresses how the Jews special capacity for “self- 
censure” and “contempt for the self” have fostered their cul- 
tural difficulties. As if to provide an example of that very ca- 
pacity in action, Lessing begins the book’s “Excursion on the 
Psychology of the Jewish Intellect” with this ominous claim: 
“Paul de Largarde, Heinrich Treitschke, and Houston Cham- 
berlain have leveled, as the most notable of the so-called ‘an- 
tisemites; complaints and charges that have always seemed 
to me to be both just and unjust. Just, insofar as they deal 
with clear, indisputable facts. Unjust, insofar as the truth of a 
judgment says nothing about its legitimacy.’ What the lead- 
ing antisemites have said is right, in other words, they just 
don't have the right to say it. From there, Lessing proceeds to 
say quite a few things that sound very much like what those 
antisemites had been saying. He writes that Western Jews 
now appear almost constitutionally incapable of genius. 
These “all-too smart people,’ who “wager to speak about ev- 
erything, have an intellect that resembles a knife—“over- 
sharp below, but dull higher up?” 

What we see here is that as Lessing’s outlook became 
grimmer, his pronouncements about the Jews’ situation took 
on a more völkisch character. Identity remained a compli- 
cated matter, to be sure: Lessing continued to regard himself 
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as fundamentally German, as well as fundamentally Jewish. 
Yet in Philosophy as Deed, he refers to the Jews’ squandered 
“racial genius? And the nations of Western Europe are now 
more than unwelcoming—they comprise an “alien culture” 
Lessing writes the following of the situation of Western Jews: 


No one wants to be what he is. Everyone strives to get far away from 
himself. Everyone is diligent, industrious, and energetic, but also 
eaten up by the desire for power and vane ambition. And so all of 
them waste their talent, without home and earth, on the innumer- 
able heteronomous goals of a foreign culture, a foreign community. 
Everyone tries to earn respect and esteem through important ac- 
complishments. And it becomes clear that through this eternal giv- 
ing out of oneself and outdoing of oneself in accomplishments, one’s 


own soul—one’s best soul—is destroyed.’! 


As venal as they may be, the Jews’ “accomplishments” still 
have plenty of value. Without the Jews, Lessing insists, Ger- 
man culture would be a shadow of its present self. And as in 
“Ludwig Jakobowski, in Philosophy as Deed, there are Ger- 
man Jews who ascend to impressive heights, if not quite to the 
rank of genius. Or more specifically, there is the philosopher 
Georg Simmel, whose brilliance Lessing plays up, not without 
an element of self-flattery. Like Jacobowski, Simmel—an in- 
stitutional outsider who concerned himself with the mental 
effects of modern life—is an obvious point of identification 
for Lessing. But most Jews succumb more readily to the soul- 
destroying cycle partly sketched out above. Feelings of nonac- 
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ceptance exacerbate the Jews’ “self-tormenting” tendencies. 
Hyper-alert and desperate for respect, the Jews are in no posi- 
tion to get it. What they have accomplished in the cultural 
sphere may be formidable, but as a means to a mundane end, 
as a manic “giving out” of themselves to a “foreign culture,’ 
their achievements necessarily lack the soul of which works 


of genius are made. Indeed, this process of achieving actively 
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destroys Jewish souls, thereby vindicating the best-known 
antisemites, and leaving the “most gifted” Jewish critics, who 
squander their talent “writing feuilletons,” with all the more 
reason to want to be someone other than who they are. 

Yet in Philosophy as Deed, the Jews’ much-maligned intel- 
lectuality—their Geistigkeit—has the potential to rise to great- 
ness. Building on his ideas about the Jews’ cultural mission, 
Lessing posits that the “deed of our thoughts” is the Jews’ “ful- 
filling of Israel’s historical role as mediator,’ which means 
“conquering Asia for Europe,’ and “especially for German 
culture” By doing this, Lessing seems to be suggesting, Ger- 
man Jews could act on their Germanness and their Jewish- 
ness. By “summoning the courage” to put Lessing’s version of 
Zionism into practice, Jews would move beyond their “nearly 
insane wasting of innumerable energies,’ and “Jewish Geistig- 
keit would become one of the most honorable forces on 
earth”? So despite the fact that Lessing’s perspective had 
grown less sanguine, he was, for the moment, holding out a 
kind of Zionist answer to what he and other Zionists saw as 
the problems of Jews hating and “running from” themselves. 


IV 


But the moment wouldn't last long. If, just before the war, 
Lessing tried to conjure visions of the Jews winning Asia for 
German culture—if, despite his longstanding interest in East- 
ern philosophy, he remained a German cultural chauvinist up 
until then—he had also been critical of Germany’s political 
culture. The outbreak of the conflict, along with Lessing’s ex- 
periences as a military doctor, quickly transformed the latter 
tendency: Lessing radicalized his perspective in such a way 
that his dream of a German-Jewish cultural conquest in the 
Middle East fell apart. Indeed, Lessing became something of 
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a negative chauvinist. As he puts it in his autobiography, 
“quite often, we should feel ashamed to be Germans.” And so 
Lessing expanded the scope of his antiestablishment 
activism. 

In 1922, he started contributing essays to the Prager Tagb- 
latt, many of which deliver broad indictments of German so- 
ciety. These include “Hindenberg,” the profile of 1925 that 
caused an uproar in right-wing circles, and cost Lessing the 
(nontenured) professorship he had worked so hard to get: 
bowing to pressure from the right, the Technical University 
in Hanover removed Lessing from his post, and gave him a 
nonteaching position. The same year also witnessed the pub- 
lication of the book Haarmann, in which Lessing argues that 
the recently executed mass-murderer Fritz Haarmann should 
be seen as a representative product of German culture, rather 
than as a deviant whose death will make everyone safer. 
Meanwhile, Lessing deepened and developed further his so- 
cialist commitments. He started to think of the “class ques- 
tion” as being the most crucial one, and he reworked his Zi- 
onism in terms of it, identifying now with the communist, 
antinationalist Poale Zionists. 

Lessing spoke out, in fact, against what he perceived to 
be the “chauvinism” and völkisch “fanaticism” of certain other 
Zionists. In an open letter of 1929, he complains that such Zi- 
onists have gone too far in their demands for ethnic identifica- 
tion. Insisting that Jews maintain a Jewish self-consciousness 
at all times is too limiting, and thus asking for too much. 
By contrast, Lessing allows—and even announces—that he 
doesn't always “feel Jewish.” He also questions the coherence of 
the category “Volkstum, especially the notion of it that derives 
from “today’s nationalism?” Yet at the same time, it is of 
vital importance that “the different peoples of the world— 
including my people, the Jews—are able to live in accor- 
dance with their own special nature” During the 1920s, 
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Lessing became involved with the anti-imperialism move- 
ment, and Ghandi, not Goethe, was now his hero. But, as 
Ghandi preached, the world’s oppressed and colonized peo- 
ples won't win self-determination through nationalism. Or as 
Lessing himself remarks, in the 1929 letter, “No single problem 
of humanity will ever be solved through nationalism, least of 
all the problems of nations and nationalism.” Thus Lessing 
calls for “international values,” more than national loyalty. 

For the Jews, however, these things can coincide, because 
the Jews history has made them the bearers of “supranational 
values” [übervölkischer Werte]. Here Lessing is reaching back 
to a slightly earlier piece “The Fate of the Jews” (1927), in 
which he braids together the class question and Jewish Ques- 
tion. With their unrivaled history of “alienation,” the Jews 
have been through what proletarians around the world are 
now enduring. This thought leads Lessing to claim that “the 
proletariat in all countries is nothing other than a single 
Jewry. A giant ghetto! It is therefore self-evident that the 
painful experiences of the Jews can be of use to the proletar- 
iat?” But for all their self-evidence, the lessons of Jewish his- 
tory prove elusive. Indeed, in “The Fate of the Jews,’ Lessing 
doesn't begin to say how the example of the Jews will help the 
world’s workers. 

Instead he counsels the Jews to leave Europe for “the old 
Asian homeland,’ but he doesn’t hold out much hope for the 
success of their resettlement project. “Practical Zionism” could 
well turn out to be, Lessing speculates, “the final tragic accom- 
plishment of a people whose tragic fate is preordained.” From 
there, Lessing offers a concluding invective against Christian- 
ity. Zionism is needed, because people won't stop blaming the 
Jews for the ills of modern life, yet it is really Christianity that 
is responsible for their troubles. By deifying man, Christianity, 
according to Lessing, degraded “the earth? The result has been 
a two-thousand-year-long “chain” of humans “plundering” the 
earth and “destroying” it. More than anything else, Christian- 
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ity brought about our “gruesome” reality, which we cover up 
with the “web of lies” we call “world history.” 

Such remarks hardly count as atypical. For if the war and 
its aftermath had the effect of intensifying Lessing's activism 
and his antinationalism, they also nourished his pessimism, 
which increased in ways that made his work appear more 
volkisch, and thus brought the basic tensions in it to a head. 
Lessing, who opposed the war from the start, would remem- 
ber “the days of August 1914” as his “clearest revelation about 
our beautiful humanist delusions. Ideals are crutches. Prog- 
ress is a delusion. History: lies.””* Not by chance was it during 
and after the war that Lessing wrote the books on which his 
reputation as a “counter-Enlightenment” figure rests: History 
as Giving Sense to What Is Senseless, Accursed Culture, and 
Ihe Decline of the Earth through Mind. Nor was it by chance 
that in 1925, Lessing published a mostly admiring volume on 
Nietzsche's worldview. 

No longer did Lessing gesture at the possibility that the 
Jews could restore honor to “Jewish Geistigkeit” by helping to 
make Asia more European and, in particular, more German. 
For one thing, he now brooded that Western Jewry was de- 
generated beyond recognition and repair; it seemed “too far 
gone to be saved by Zionism.” And for another thing, Less- 
ing’s conception of Geistigkeit had changed. In “The Fate of 
the Jews,” in fact, Lessing asserts that “there is a national soul,” 
but “there is no ‘national Geistigkeit’””? Moreover, having de- 
cided that European Geist is largely responsible for “the de- 
cline of the earth,” Lessing began to see the Asian way as the 
better one, precisely because it involves less Geist (especially 
in its Hindu manifestation, or so Lessing contended). Ac- 
cording to Lessing’s Europe and Asia: 


The Asian person has a different bond with nature; he lives closer to 
the soil and the demons of the soil, more simply and with more 


certainty, and because of inner affinities, he lives with more knowl- 
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edge of the preconscious sources that move life; he lives with more 
knowledge than we Europeans, who have the stiff intellectual rea- 


son of our stiff consciousness.”®° 


What the Jews now have going for them is their Asian past, 
their inherited connection to a “pagan” worldview: from about 
1918 on, Lessing insisted that the Old Testament is really a 
“pagan work. Unfortunately, however, most Jewish intellectu- 
als don't try to breathe life into this inheritance. They do the 
opposite, Lessing writes, modifying an old complaint; they 
“flee into Geist? and thus waste their spiritual resources. 

And yet Lessing held to Geist in a way that, say, Klages 
didn’t. In Europe and Asia, he maintains about Geist that it 
undoes the wounds in the individual that “consciousness” 
leaves. Of course, Lessing also suggests that Geist causes mas- 
sive further damage: the diminishment of the earth! But 
once being compared to Klages had become a source of dis- 
comfort, Lessing stated his point about the upside of Geist 
even more forcefully, and with a greater sense of unease. He 
laments, in Once and Never Again: 


People hate Geist, the Germans more than anyone else. They feel that 
it is an emergency exit for the inhibited, that it is a life-diminishing 
force. But they don’t realize one thing. Only Geist is like the lance of 


Achilles, in that it can close and heal the wounds that it causes.* 


Another work, which was written just after Lessing had 
tried to clarify his “relationship with Ludwig Klages” and just 
after Klages’s The Mind as the Enemy of the Soul had appeared, 
pushes this paradox even further—to the point where the 
cycle breaks open, and a troubling form of Geistigkeit be- 
comes a permanent cure for the direst of maladies. The work 
in question is Jewish Self-Hatred; the Geistigkeit at issue is 
what Lessing, in the book’s climactic moments, means by the 
concept “Jewish self-hatred” 
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In Jewish Self-Hatred, Lessing develops other ideas as well, 
not all of which offer as much uplift. For example, he applies 
his theory of why we give sense to what is senseless to the 
matter of Jewish persecution, and thereby suggests that the 
world’s animus toward the Jews won't abate anytime soon. 
Having mistreated the Jews, the world convinced itself that it 
had—and has—to do so. How, then, can the Jews combat an- 
tisemitism? Since the purpose of antisemitic ideology is to 
justify senseless abuse, neither model behavior on the part of 
Jews nor rational argumentation will work, Lessing implies. 
And the problem of antisemitism is, of course, no insignifi- 
cant one. Indeed, Lessing wastes no time in acknowledging 
its gravity. The beginning of his book evokes, with a sense of 
dismay, the violence to which anti-Jewish sentiment has 
been leading. Not only that, internalized antisemitism has 
an important role in Lessing’s analysis of Jewish self-hatred, 
just as it does in Anton Kuh’. In one place, in fact, Lessing 
defines “Jewish self-hatred” as a dramatic case “of the psy- 
chology of a suffering minority.” He also claims that self- 
hatred arises from “loving those who hate you” —that is, from 
Feindesliebe.*4 

Lessing stresses, as well, that the Jews are unique in that 
they try to understand their persecution by looking inward, 
to their own defects (in his view, this is a legacy of the pro- 
phetic tradition). Taking the point a step further, Lessing as- 
serts that the Jews’ proclivity for holding themselves respon- 
sible for their woes has left them particularly vulnerable to 
accepting as true the counterfactual ideologies of their tor- 
mentors. As he puts it, recycling an old adage of his, “You can 
call a man a dog only so many times before he starts to think 
of himself as a dog% But more clearly than any of Lessing’s 
earlier works, Jewish Self-Hatred makes the case that the Jews’ 
capacity for self-blame turns out to be an epiphenomenon, 
the consequence of an underlying self-hatred. The problem at 
the root of Jewish “self-skewering” is the self-alienating Uber- 
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intellektualismus and “ethical severity” to which, according to 
Lessing, “the road of culture” always leads.®‘ 

This is why self-hatred can afflict not only “all humanity,’ 
but also “domesticated animals” as well.” It is also another 
reason why there is so much antisemitism in the world. With- 
out acknowledging Otto Weininger’s influence, Lessing fol- 
lows him in emphasizing the projective mechanisms behind 
hatred of the Jews. People inveigh against, and try to localize 
in the Jews, the very things they abhor about themselves: 
namely, their unhappy abstraction, which has the conse- 
quence of making the Jews especially abstract and superla- 
tively unhappy. In Lessing’s (Nietzsche-inspired) account, the 
Jews were once the “beautiful darlings of life”—this was be- 
fore the censuring prophets got the upper hand over the 
psalmists.** But the Jews have long been more embattled than 
others groups, and, in turn, more self-aware, more prone to a 
self-judging, devitalizing Geistigkeit. And so it is their “psy- 
chology” that best exemplifies the dynamics of self-hatred. 
And so it is, too, that rather than his antisemitic effusions, 
Weininger’s discomfort with female sensuality and the messi- 
ness of life is the truly telling symptom of his Jewish self- 
hatred. What really matters, for Lessing, is not so much how 
Weininger felt about Jews, as that Weininger “hated blood” 

If all this sounds gloomy, Jewish Self-Hatred nevertheless 
stands as Lessing’s most upbeat work on the Jewish Question. 
Witness, again, his motivational talk about “loving your des- 
tiny,’ “being who are,’ “living up to your best potential,” and 
finding “the solution” in a “strong resolution.” Furthermore, 
Lessing’s self-help rhetoric has its theoretical counterpart in 
the meanings Lessing ultimately gives to—or rather, draws 
out of and gives back to—his new key term, “Jewish self- 
hatred.” 

In Lessing’s book as in Kul’s, the concept signifies a prob- 
lem, especially at first. Lessing deems Kraus “the most reveal- 
ing instance of Jewish self-hatred,” because an excess of ethi- 
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cal severity got in the way of Kraus’s “beautiful and pure 
natural talent.’ Instead of composing great life-enhancing 
poetry, Kraus was forever berating corrupt reporters, with the 
result that all he had to show for his efforts was a “mountain” 
of dyspeptic meta-reportage. More or less the same can be 
said of psychoanalysis, which, as noted before, Lessing in- 
cludes in his list of manifestations of Jewish self-hatred. Psy- 
choanalysis makes what is beautiful seem ugly, according to 
Lessing; it emerges from and exemplifies the Jews’ tragic dis- 
tance from the pleasures of the material world. But even as he 
makes such claims, Lessing underscores the productive 
power of Jewish self-hatred. He refers to the Jews’ “creative 
self-hatred” and their “self-hatred of genius,’ genius being 
something the Jews are incapable of in Lessing’s other writ- 
ings on them. 

Like Kuh, and likely inspired by Kuh, Lessing goes on to 
ask his readers to embrace the paradox of a redemption- 
bringing role for Jewish self-hatred. To be sure, Lessing’s logic 
can be quite different from Kuh’s (though it is similarly free- 
wheeling throughout Jewish Self-Hatred). But Lessing, too, 
avers that the Jews’ status as the first and most evolved self- 
haters gives them a mission of the greatest consequence. 
What takes place in Jewish Self-Hatred is a kind of climactic 
shift of perspective, whereby the Jews’ struggle with self- 
hatred, as well as the special Geistigkeit that at once results 
from and comprises their self-hatred, appear as victories, 
even as models with which Jews could save the world.” 

Taking his cue, perhaps, from his own rhetoric of self-help, 
Lessing lets go and comes close to loving what he frames as his 
destiny, Geistigkeit and all. The hopeful proposition with 
which, in effect, he punctuates his book appears to work as fol- 
lows. More than anyone else, the Jews have dealt with the con- 
dition of self-hatred. And while self-hatred and “the darkness 
of Geist” continue to plague them, compromising their lives 
and their talents, the Jews have still been able to make much of 
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themselves.*! They have even brought self-hatred to the level of 
“genius, which implies achieving a kind of mastery over it, 
and thus the Jews can provide the world with a crucial exam- 
ple.” Even if they haven't yet formed the self-affirming “reso- 
lution” they need to get beyond “the nationality question,” the 
Jews can become a source—or the source—of healing instruc- 
tion for the whole world. For in the “industrial age,” the “en- 
slaving” and attendant self-alienation of most of humanity is 
the world’s most pressing issue: “The core of all folk patholo- 
gies has been the coerced estrangement from nature and life, 
the forcing of people behind walls,” Lessing writes.” 
Combining, once again, the class question and the Jewish 
Question, only now in a more messianic spirit, Lessing pur- 
ports to have figured out the “key” to Jewish history and the 
“secret” meaning of the Jews “special place in the world”: these 
have to do with the historical coinciding of Jewish emancipa- 
tion and industrialization. Never mind Lessing’s own tenets 
about the senselessness of history. That Jewish emancipation 
and the age of industrialization began at the same time must 
mean something. And what it means, according to Lessing, is 
that the Jews’ mission is to show the world how to manage the 
“sickness” now spreading rapidly over the globe with the ad- 
vance of the “conveyor belt, the sickness of “alienation from 
life” and self-hatred brought on by the industrial “ghettoizing 
of two-thirds of the world’s population”! In addition, the 
mechanism of management is, as intimated, Geistigkeit. 
“Before anyone else,’ Lessing maintains, “the Jews had to 
reckon with an affliction that just now has begun to threaten 
all peoples. The Jews had to think through and resolve prob- 
lems that came about for younger and happier peoples only 
later” But this wasn't only a matter of self-preservation. “The 
Jews didn’t devise their answers only for themselves,’ Lessing 
adds. “Their answers will help all those who are afflicted. The 
significance of the Jews, if also their great risk, lies just in how 
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fully they have opened themselves up to a supranational, 
purely intellectual challenge” 

As we know, Lessing was, amid much else, a medical doc- 
tor who liked biological metaphors, and as he brings Jewish 
Self-Hatred to a close, he pushes the leitmotif of disease into 
the metaphorical realm. In a concluding passage, he imagines 
the Jews and the intellectual gains of their experience of self- 
hatred as a vaccine that could save mankind from the ravages 
of self-hatred. This is also, I think, a fitting last word for the 
final chapter of my book. After all, my aim has been to track 
up to Lessing the affirmative meanings of what would be- 
come his signature concept. So here is that passage from the 
end of Lessing’s Jewish Self-Hatred: 


The Jewish people are currently in the position of an organism that 
has survived an epidemic or an infection and become immune to a 
poisonous sickness, which is running wild among younger peoples, 
and whose overcoming is just now becoming the life or death ques- 


tion of all the peoples of the earth.” 
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CONCLUSION 


One only reads well that which one reads with some quite 
personal purpose. It may be to acquire some power. 

It can be out of hatred for the author. 

—PAUL VALERY 


A: the beginning of this book, I noted that the concept 
“Jewish self-hatred” is embattled in ways that “antisemi- 
tism” isnt, even though “antisemitism,” too, has a compli- 
cated history of use and abuse. More than a few critics have 
argued that “Jewish self-hatred” belongs in scholarly dis- 
course as an object—not as a tool—of inquiry. Analogous 
claims about “antisemitism” are much harder to find. 

But I don’t want to suggest that calls to jettison concepts 
are rare. Indeed, during the past few years, the value of such 
heavyweights as “identity, “modernity,” and “assimilation” 
has been vigorously doubted.' The difference is that whereas 
critics of those concepts have pursued a range of questions, 
issues, and concerns, critics of “Jewish self-hatred” have fo- 
cused their efforts more narrowly.’ It is a difference that 
stems, to some extent, from the sense that today the phrase 
“Jewish self-hatred” can function only as a smear. After all, if 
that is what you think about the phrase, then what else is 
there to say? As one historian put it, around a decade ago, 
“The term ‘Jewish self-hatred’ is unscholarly. It is an insult, 
not a useful category of analysis.” 
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In more thorough reckonings with “Jewish self-hatred,” 
we find a similar narrowness, which is clearly linked to ideas 
about the concept’s birth—false ideas, it turns out. For the 
most part, Allan Janik, in his “critique” of “Jewish self-hatred,” 
wants to track what he sees as an essentialist, activist pattern 
of use, which began when the notion took shape and has 
dominated its history.‘ The same goes for Mick Finlay and his 
more recent genealogy. Thus it seems reasonable to hope that 
a revisionist genealogy—or more specifically, one that shows 
how Anton Kuh and Theodor Lessing came to give “Jewish 
self-hatred” affirmative and even redemptive Ur-meanings— 
will make for more open conversations about the concept. 

As it happens, shedding light on the origins of “Jewish self- 
hatred” also provides us with more to talk about. Janik may 
have had a point when he admonished scholars of German- 
Jewish culture to work with “Jewish self-hatred” with greater 
rigor and less scorn.? There is, however, a more widespread 
problem with how scholars in that field have employed the 
concept, and for all Kuh’s comedic bluster and fanciful theo- 
rizing, his use of “Jewish self-hatred” is well worth consider- 
ing as we think about a solution. 

Recall what Sander Gilman does with his key term in 
Jewish Self-Hatred, a book that won Janik’s approval. Draw- 
ing on Kurt Lewin’s work on the group psychological dy- 
namics of Jewish integration, Gilman proposes that Jewish 
self-hatred results when Jews accept as true—and see them- 
selves through—the “mirage” of antisemitic stereotypes.° Ac- 
cording to Gilman, the concept “Jewish self-hatred” is thus 
(or should be) “interchangeable with Jewish anti-Semitism: ”” 
This is, on the one hand, a broad definition. Most well-known 
German Jews can be made to fit it, and, indeed, Gilman treats 
most of them—Ludwig Borne, Heinrich Heine, Karl Marx, 
and so forth—as figures who betray Jewish self-hatred in one 
text or another. 
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In a way, however, Gilman's use of “Jewish self-hatred” is 
also tightly circumscribed. He speaks of the concept as a “valid 
label for a specific kind of self-abnegation,’ and in his study, 
there is, in fact, just one sort of Jewish self-hatred. If this Jew- 
ish self-hatred manifests itself in different tones and to vary- 
ing degrees of severity—Heine, obviously, was no Weininger— 
it has mostly negative consequences. What else we can expect 
of internalized antisemitism, which Gilman describes as a 
state of confusion, even where the minds that have done the 
internalizing are gifted beyond measure?® 

But why should “hatred” refer here only to self-directed 
antisemitic bigotry? Why shouldn't the “hatred” in “Jewish 
self-hatred” refer also to an animus that played itself out more 
fruitfully and incisively? As we know, Shulamit Volkov has 
taken a bold stance on this issue. There is, to be sure, some 
back and forth movement in her most recent account of the 
topic: “Excursus on Self-Hatred and Self-Criticism” (2006). 
At one point, Volkov claims, “[S]elf-hating Jews seem to have 
proliferated especially at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury” From there, however, she proceeds to argue against the 
idea that we should understand Jewish self-hatred as a broad, 
everyday social phenomenon. What Volkov ultimately 
stresses is just how uncommon—and how fecund—honest- 
to-God self-hatred was among the German-Jewish intellectu- 
als who interest her: 


Only rarely does one find in their writings a hatred that is truly di- 
rected inward, and even then it is miraculously transformed into a 
source of inspiration: a starting point for creativity on the individ- 


ual level and world-reforming on the public one.!° 


Here, needless to say, Volkov’s use of “Jewish self-hatred” 
has become restrictive, strikingly so. And not only does she 
appear to be insisting that what the term should designate, in 
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the first place, metamorphosed into inspiration, but she also 
defines “hatred” rigidly, albeit without articulating what ex- 
actly she takes it to mean. The “more typical” mix of “shame,” 
“disgust,” and “despair” shouldn't count, according to Volkov, 
which is why she winds up disqualifying one of her own ex- 
amples of a German Jew who evinced Jewish self-hatred: the 
novelist Jakob Wassermann.!! In the end, only Kafka and 
Lessing pass muster as actual Jewish self-haters. 

Volkov’s understanding of “Jewish self-hatred” as an ex- 
ceptional source of ferment is itself, moreover, an exception. 
More often, we encounter scholars of German-Jewish culture 
operating with the either/or premise: salutary self-criticism 
and expressions of Jewish self-hatred are from top to bottom 
two different things. They may resemble each other at times, 
but we should still be able to distinguish between them, to 
locate a fundamental separation. 

Consider, again, the question-answer sequence with which 
Lawrence Baron’s account of Lessing ends: “Where does con- 
structive self-criticism leave off and Jewish self-hatred begin? 
Lessing overstepped that line of demarcation by singling out 
Jews to exemplify disturbing tendencies which he believed 
permeated all societies.” Ironically, Lessing, as much as any- 
one, militates against presupposing that there is such a line. 
For while Lessing never fully divested himself of the stereo- 
types he integrated into his outlook as a youth, his running 
critique of Jews has its moments of originality and perspicac- 
ity. This is the reason why Volkov included him in the select 
group of self-haters who, in her estimation, achieved a special 
insightfulness when their self-hatred overcame itself. But the 
“higher” moments in Lessing’s critique don't exist in isolation 
from the deprecatory attitudes and ideas that helped make 
Lessing a controversial figure even in his own day. In works 
like Philosophy as Deed—the book that Gershom Scholem 
saw as illustrating a Jewish “coinciding of greatness and de- 
cline”—Lessing moves fluidly between registers. Disdainful, 
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but hardly platitudinous, remarks about what chasing re- 
spectability has cost German Jews flow from and back into 
assertions about how “the antisemites” are so “right” in their 
judgments about so many things. 

To say that Kuh’s way of working with “Jewish self-hatred” 
accommodates such complexity better than Gilman’s or 
Volkov’s isn’t to suggest that we should embrace Kuh’s specu- 
lations about how Jewish self-hatred is formed, or his thoughts 
about how Jewish self-hatred might save the world. That is, 
we don't have to accept those heady propositions in order to 
appreciate—and find value in—the flexibility Kuh gave his 
fledgling concept. In Jews and Germans, Kuh puts under the 
heading “Jewish self-hatred” Karl Krauss rebellion against 
what he, Kuh, regards as the cloying and development-delay- 
ing character of bourgeois Jewish life. This Jewish self-hatred 
manifests itself in Krauss obsessive, shrill, silly attempts to 
find and blast “Jewish dialect” everywhere, even in “outer 
space.” But Kuh also attributes to Kraus a related, yet differ- 
ent, Jewish self-hatred, thus indicating that there are varieties 
or types of Jewish self-hatred. 

Krauss other Jewish self-hatred is, according to Kuh, a 
“productive” one: it animates a critique like Nietzsche's style 
of German self-censure, that “best piece” of the German “in- 
tellect”—only Kraus’s self-critique is even more advanced. 
Hence Kuh’s idea that we might think of Nietzsche as the 
“Kraus of the Germans” Schematic in his approach until the 
end, Kuh doesn't tell us which of Kraus’s writings he has in 
mind, or which ones stem from the workings of a Jewish self- 
hatred that Jews and Germans also calls “creatively perfected” 
But it isnt hard to come up with a surmise, for there are, in- 
deed, different patterns in Kraus’s long reckoning with Ger- 
man Jewry. 

There are those demolition jobs in which, with grim and 
evident sincerity, Kraus agrees with the main claims of such 
antisemites as Houston Stuart Chamberlain, and accuses the 
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great Austrian newspapers owned by Jews of secretly letting 
“Jewish interests” dictate editorial policy. “The way from the 
reporter to the rabbi is never far,’ he lamented.!? And then 
there is the order of analysis that inspired Kafka, Scholem, 
and Walter Benjamin as they pondered the Jewish Question.” 
Here, too, Kraus is scabrous and acidulous, and he often works 
with antisemitic stereotypes. As a result, some commenta- 
tors—for example, Gilman—have seen the two strands of dis- 
course as being of a piece: a piece whose source is Jewish self- 
hatred. Yet in texts like “Heine and the Consequences,” Kraus 
debunks the very stereotypes he invokes, as a provocative way 
of building up his aura of being absolutely paradoxical. Not 
only that, he assails his fellow German-Jewish writers for 
doing nothing other than squandering their talent on the 
pursuit of social capital and, even worse, succumbing to the 
pressure to adopt the linguistic values of their antisemitic 
tormentors. 

Certainly this line of critique, which shaped Kraus’s 
vaunted style, doesn’t match Gilman’s definition of “Jewish 
self-hatred” But we will be missing something if we turn 
away from Kuh’s conceptual challenge, and take self-hatred 
out of the equation, for the simple reason that hatred of a 
group with whom Kraus ultimately identified was a part of it, 
a crucial part.! Benjamin once remarked on the “falseness” of 
attempts to frame Kraus’s “hatred” as another emotion, such 
as distorted, aggrieved “love?! Kraus himself kept making 
the same point about his detestation. He often brought up his 
“hatred of the Jewish press,’ and he boasted that the “antipa- 
thy” most antisemites felt toward “Jewish things” was “child’s 
play” next to his.!° In a quieter moment, Kraus offered further 
insight into the kind of hatred he wanted to cultivate, along 
with a bit of advice for anyone thinking of emulating him. 
“Hatred must make you productive,” he wrote. “If it doesn't, it 
is wiser to love? 


NOTES 


Introduction 


1. There are, of course, other notable differences between “Jewish 
self-hatred” and “antisemitism.” Of the two terms, “Jewish self-hatred” 
is the more sensational, with its connotations of self-betrayal and even 
derangement. And this sensational character has moved some critics to 
maintain that “Jewish self-hatred” is an impossibly loaded term, or that 
unlike “antisemitism,” “Jewish self-hatred” can’t effectively function as 
both a popular term of opprobrium and an analytic category. It can be 
only the former, certain critics have held—generally, as I will show, 
without explaining why or trying to document their position. 

2. As the previous note suggests, “Jewish self-hatred” has had more 
than one function. It has been—and is—used as a term of practice, or of 
everyday discourse, as an analytic term, and as something between the 
two. For this reason, among others, it is necessary to move back and 
forth between speaking of “Jewish self-hatred” as a concept and speak- 
ing of it as a phrase, tag, label, etc. The relationship between concepts, in 
the sense of organizing ideas, and the terms (or words) by which con- 
cepts are known is varied and often complex. That this is so hasn't gone 
unnoticed, of course. Nietzsche, for example, famously discussed the 
complexities of the relationship (see his essay “Uber Wahrheit und Liige 
im außermoralischen Sinne,’ 1872). Robert Musil addressed them, too. 
He thought that concepts, by their nature, tended to fix the relationship 
between “words and feelings,’ and he worried that the perfunctory use 
of concepts would exacerbate that problem. Hence his lament, “Kitsch 
peels the life off of concepts.” See Musil, Nachlaf zu Lebzeiten, in Gesam- 
melte Werke in neun Bänden, vol. 7, ed. Adolf Frise (Hamburg: Rowohlt, 
1978), p. 503. Still, the relationship between concepts and terms war- 
rants further inquiry, and it is, indeed, one of the themes of this book. 
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In part 1, I lay out what I take to be the special challenges that the rela- 
tionship poses for students of conceptual history, and, in particular, for 
students of the concept “Jewish self-hatred.” For the moment, I want to 
offer a somewhat more basic clarification. When quotation marks ap- 
pear around the phrase “Jewish self-hatred,” and I am not quoting an- 
other author, this merely indicates that I am referring to the concept or 
term “Jewish self-hatred” (rather than to one of the psychological con- 
ditions or complexes that the term has been used to designate, i.e., to 
Jewish self-hatred). Nowhere in the book will I use quotation marks to 
distance myself from the concept, as some authors do. 

3. I should note that Kuh didn’t use the formulation “jiidischer 
Selbsthafs? the exact equivalent of which would be “Jewish self-hatred.” 
What justifies seeing Kuh as the coiner of “Jewish self-hatred” is his 
explicit, oppositional juxtaposing of “jüdischer Antisemitismus” (Jewish 
antisemitism) and the novel phrasing, “Selbsthaß” (self-hatred) “of 
Jews; by which Kuh meant, at times, “the Jews’ special self-hatred,” a 
reasonable translation of which would be “Jewish self-hatred.’ Hence 
the fact that it was in response to Kuh that Kuh’s fellow Viennese Karl 
Kraus, who had decades earlier worked with the term “Jewish antisemi- 
tism,” first mentioned (and mocked) the concept “Jewish self-hatred.” 
Hence, too, the fact that the specific notion of the Jews’ “self-hating ten- 
dencies” found its way into the vocabulary of Kuh’s friend Max Brod 
just after Kuh had gone public with his concept. Then, finally, there is 
the fact that when Arnold Zweig brought forth one of the earliest in- 
stances of the actual wording “jüdischer Selbsthaß” (Jewish self-hatred), 
he framed it as a rubric that had been around for a while—after all, it 
more or less had been. Indeed, Zweig referred to “den sogenannten jii- 
dischen Selbsthafs” (so-called Jewish self-hatred). On the other hand, the 
aim of this book isn’t to show that Kuh was the first person who ever 
used “self-hatred” and “Jews” in the same sentence. “Selbsthafs? to be 
sure, was still an uncommon word in Kuh's day. According to Google’ 
ngram viewer, however, the use of the term was growing more wide- 
spread. And, in fact, Leopold Liegler’s book Karl Kraus und sein Werk 
(1920) loosely refers to “Selbsthaß” in the context of a discussion of 
Kraus. Here Liegler might have been picking up on Kuh’s usage, which 
is difficult to date precisely. For the book in which Kuh unveils “Jewish 
self-hatred” is based on a hotly discussed oral performance, which he 
gave in 1920, and which evolved out of unrecorded performances that 
stretch back to 1919. Certainly Liegler would have known about Kuh 
and his attacks on Kraus, whom he, Liegler, adulated. What is clearer is 
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that Liegler was picking up on, and also resisting, a remark by Kraus’ 
friend Berthold Viertel, whose use of the term “self-hating” may have 
influenced Kuh, whether consciously or not. In his book, Liegler cites a 
(recent) statement by Viertel, in which Viertel associates Kraus with the 
“self-hating despair” of “the messianic prophesy.” Perhaps in response 
to Kuh’s reading of Kraus in Jews and Germans, Viertel soon altered his 
position, deemphasizing the Jewishness of Kraus’s self-hatred. In his 
1921 book Karl Kraus: Ein Charakter und die Zeit, Viertel suggests that 
Kraus did well to spread what Viertel describes as his “self-hatred” 
equally “among Jews and non-Jews.” Finally, if it makes sense to say that 
Kuh coined the concept “Jewish self-hatred; and, as well, to translate 
some of his constructions as “Jewish self-hatred; we should also pro- 
ceed carefully here. As I stress in part 1, terminological differences that 
seem small can signal large conceptual shifts, and so practitioners of 
conceptual history should pay close attention to them. Apropos of what 
I will be doing in what follows, I will discuss Kraus’s usage—and, of 
course—Kuh’s below. Brod’s usage can be found in Max Brod, Heiden- 
tum - Judentum - Christentum. Ein Bekenntnisbuch, vol. 1 (Munich: 
Kurt Wolff, 1922), p. 207, Zweig’s in his book of 1927, Caliban oder Politik 
und Leidenschaft (Berlin: Aufbau, 1993), p. 199. See, as well, Leopold 
Liegler, Karl Kraus und sein Werk (Vienna: Richard Länyi Verlag, 1920), 
p. 148, and Berthold Viertel, Karl Kraus: Ein Charakter und die Zeit 
(Dresden: Rudolf Kaemmerer, 1921), p. 60. 

4. Alfred Döblin, “Zion und Europa,’ Der Neue Merkur 5, no. 5 (Au- 
gust 1921), p. 339. 

5. Friedrich Nietzsche, Zur Genealogie der Moral, Werke in Zwei 
Bänden, vol. 2, ed. Ivo Frenzel (Munich: Hanser Verlag, 1990), p. 191. 


Part One: Genealogical Imperatives 


1. Stadtarchiv Hannover, Theodor Lessing Nachlaß 1051; letter—or 
really, a postcard—of April 10, 1931, to Ada and Ruth Lessing—Ada was 
Lessings wife, Ruth his daughter. Unless I indicate otherwise, all trans- 
lations from the German in this book are mine. 

2. Cited in Anatol Schenker, Der jüdische Verlag, 1902-1938: 
Zwischen Aufbruch, Blüte und Vernichtung (Niemeyer: Tübingen, 2003), 
p. 389. In addition to learning much from Dr. Schenker’s book, I prof- 
ited from epistolary discussions with him. Iam grateful to Dr. Schenker 
for generously sharing his research with me. 
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3. Cited in in Der jiidische Verlag, p. 397. 

4. Cited in Andrea Boelke-Fabian’s astute and well-researched dis- 
sertation “Das Selbst und die Anderen: Uber das Dilemma der Ambilanz 
und die schwierige philosophische Selbstbestimmung von Deutschsein 
und Judesein zwischen Mythos und Projektion. Theodor Lessings Essay 
Der jüdische Selbsthaß und seine Autobiographie Einmal und nie wieder” 
(Frankfurt am Main: Johann Wolfgang Goethe- Universitat, 2003), p. 29. 

5. Brod, it should be noted, wrote this statement some years after 
Lessings book appeared, but in doing so he was recalling his initial re- 
sponse to Jewish Self-Hatred. See Max Brod, Streitbares Leben: Autobiog- 
raphie (Munich: Kindler, 1960), p. 93. 

6. Anonymous, Die Stimme (February 11, 1932), p. 5. 

7. Anonymous, Jüdische Rundschau 36, no. 9 (February 3, 1931), 
p- 58. 

8. Cited in Boelke-Fabian, “Das Selbst und die Anderen, p. 28. 

9. See Kurt Hiller’s summary of a letter from Freud in Hiller, Köpfe 
und Tröpfe: Profile aus einem Viertel Jahrhundert (Hamburg: Rowohlt, 
1950), p. 308. 

10. Theodor Lessing, Der jüdische Selbsthaß (Berlin: Der jüdische 
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